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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
ANNA TAYLOR. 
BY MRS. ANN 6. STEPHENS. 


Alas—it is a fearful thing 

When the first blossorns of our youth 
Are withered in the early spring, 

By knowledge of the beart’s untruth ! 


Poor Anna White! we had Jaid her in the grave with chastened and 
sorrowing hearts.” The pledge which united the remnant of our little 


band seemed strengthened and woven more closely together by the fin- | 


gers of death, which had rent one ofits brightest links away. We talked 
of the dead,—of her gentleness, her beauty,—and of the solemn watch 
which we had kept night and day by ber deathbed. Many a lone twi- 
light did we meet without consent, as if animated by one yearning wish, 
in the still grave-yard where she lay. It wasa sad, sweet pleasure. Our 
hearts were full of regret, but at pain with themselves, for even as 
sisters had we been to the departed. No broken promise was 


——— 


for her love of the beautiful was intense, and a naturally meek disposition 
rendered her dissatisfied with the quiet auractions of a eweet, thoughtful 
face, which, if not strikingly handsome, had a thousand charms of soul 
and mind, which were sure to win upon the heart and the affection, and 
strengthen their hold there, long after Anna Teylor’s more brilliaat per- 
son had lost its power. Her manner, too, was graceful and exceedingly 
winning, and she had that most lovely of all charms in woman, a soft, 
low voice, which was eloquent with feeling, even more than the words it 
expressed. Suill no stranger would have looked at the orphan Clare 
twice when Anna Taylor was by, for never did she = to ao little 
advantage as then. There was nothing jin those soft biue eyes, or the 
smooth tresses twisted in a single band around the head, to challenge 
admiration; nething in the quiet and almost languid movements of that 
slight form to rival the overpowering beauty and womanly self- possession 
which marked every movement of our village belle, After all, the dif- 
ference between the two might have been drawn in one sentence. Eve- 
rybody admired Anna Taylor; but Anna Ciare wes beloved as few girls 
| in our village ever were, before or since her time. Why should my pen 
| hesitate and linger thus on the first paragraphs of my story!—why 
| should it love to mark decisive lines of character, when events that it 


recorded against us—no lack of attention haunted us with a bitter me- | hesitates to enter upon painted them in colors stronger than pen ever 


mory; and we knew if sweet Anna White could arise from her grave 


drew? Alas! it is a painful thing to register the infirmities of those we 


and sit down with us in the shadow of that still burial-place, she could | have loved and trusted, and we did love Anna Taylor better-than she 


not reproach us for an unkind act or word. And we, who had been so 
faithful to the dead, could we in a few short weeks be treacherous to 
each other? Alas, scarcely had the sods which lay upon the grave of 
our friend closed,—scarcely had the grass which covered them kitted its 
roots over her bosom, when a treachery a thousand times worse than 
death crept into our little fold. 

I have said that Anna Taylor, the eldest of our set, was a fine healthy 
and beautiful girl. Beautiful indeed she was, but, oh! how unlike the 


that early age, every limb was rounded into almost voluptuous fulness. 
Each day her thick raven tresses became more abundant and glossy, and 
the rich brown hue of her complexion deepened with every breath of 
summer air, till her cheeks were literally pearl-like in their bloom, and 
no ripe strawberry was ever half so bright and red as her smal! mouth. 
Anna Taylor knew that she was beautiful. You could see it in the 
sparkle of her large black eyes, in the coquettish manner with which she 
moved those lustrous orbs beneath their jetty lashes when admiring eyes 
were upon her; in the smile which so frequently exhibited those pearly 
and even teeth. It was visible in her deportment and conversation also. 
She Dany became haughty and dictatorial with us; and even while 
stan 
complimentary noneense that had been lavished on her during a shout 
visit which she had made to the country town directly after aur friend's 
funeral. But with all her faults we loved our playmate, and were fond 
of her, even when the rare beauty which captivated so many sometimes 
interfered with our own social claims. Itis true that Anna Clare would 
row and then turn away in tears when the haughty girl disturbed the 
still resting-place of the dead with boasts of her selfish conquests; and | 
have often observed her look up reproachfully when commanded, rather 
than desired, to perform any of the kindly offices which, as friends, we 


had so long interchanged among us. B 


sitive girl, an orphan, and alone in the world, and it was not strange that 
she should shrink from the thoughtless vanity which depressed her too 
gentle nature. Her refined and poetieal mind would hold little sympathy 
with the worldliness which seemed rejoicing in the heart of Anna Taylor, 
as her form expanded in grace and beauty. Perhaps, too, the orphan 
Clare felt her own want of personal attraciions somewhat too keenly; 
es ) 
* See Anna White, a tale in ‘‘ The Lady’s World” for Marck 





ing by the grave of Anna White, would triumphantly relate the | 


sut Anna Clare was an over-sen- | 


will ever be loved again—better, a thousand times than she deserved. 
In the little sketch which preceded this, I have said that a student of 


| Lawyer Gilbert bad exhibited a boyish admiration for Anna Taylor, 


which was interrupted by his deperture for a western state. About four 
months after the death of our poor friend, this young man returned to 


; the village. His father had died during his absence, and he became 


| inheritor of a property which rendered him one of the richest unmarried 


| men in the country. 
feminine loveliness of the departed. Her figure was superb, and even at | 


Anna Clare lived with her aunt, a maiden lady, who had brought up 
and educated the orphan daughter of her only brother, and to whom she 
had been generous, kind and affectionate as a parent could have been. 


to the old maid some years after the death of her relative, was a favorite 
haunt with all the young people of the village, for a cheerful, kind crea- 
ture was Aunt Clare, and there was not a being in the neighborhood who 


The farm-house which, with fifty acres of land, had fallen a patrimony 


beaten, and half buried in lilacs, white roses and snow-ball bushes. 
Thick grasses grew tall and green around the front door step, and a row 
of marigelds, peonies, and sweet-williams bordered each side of the 
footpath, which led up from a picket gate to the public stage road, 
where it wound around the meadow and swept down to the village. 

On the afternoon that young Frank returned from the west, some half 


| did not love her. It was an old-fashioned house, unpainted, weather- 


| dozen of us had been strawberrying on a hill-side, back of Miss Clare's 
| house. There was a long swelling knoll heaving up from the face of 


the hill like a green wave, and here the strawberries grew red and large 


; inthe warm sunshine that constantly smiled upom them threugh the tall 
| grass. It was also a famous place for butterflies ard ground-birds, 
| and, as we stooped togather the luscious fruit, it was pleasant to see the 


ittle timid birds fluttering about us, terrified lest we should tread upon 
the tuft of clover or brake-leaves that concealed their nests. Sometimes 
a cloud of yellow butterflies would start up and sail away through the 
bland air, with a soft, sleepy flutter, as if a whole bed of the yellow 
flowers that starred the grassy hill had suddely broke loose from their 
| stems at our approach. It was a pleasant, happy afternoon, and many 


| & shout of merry !aughter rung up the hill as we wandered to and fro in 


| the slanting sunshine, parting the long grass with our hands, and seme- 

times baif lying down on the hill side, and idly gathering the ruby fruit 
| within reach, with a degree of sleepy enjoyment, exquisite as the ripe 
' berries that almost melted to the slightest touch of our warm lips, 
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We were grouped together on the hill side, some of us standing ready 
ve go home with our baskets filled to the brim; others sitting by with 
their laps full of the long stems they were hastily disencumbering of 
thetic fruit; and one superb girl, Anna Taylor, lying half buried in the 
Geag grass, resting on one elbow, and in a posture of luxurious ease, and 
Gauguidly selecting che largest fruit from her brimming basket, and drop- 
ing it into ber half open mouth, till ber lips deepened to a riper red, and 
were dewy with the luscious juice chat bathed them. And her voice 
seemed mellowed by it as she laughed low and carelessly at our protes- 
tutions against her idleness. We were in this position, when, all at 
ane, the sound of a stage horn rang loud and cheerfully among the hills; 
re heard the cracking of a whip, the rattle of wheels, and caught a 
atimpse of tne heavy coach as it swept round the house below, and 
eaeward toward the village. Just then aunt Clare came to the back door 
oof che dwelling, and waved a napkin as a signal that tea was ready. 

“ Now for a race,” exclaimed two or three voices at once. Instantly 
there was a snatching up of baskets,—a settling cf sun-bonnets,—aad 
aay we went at the top of our speed, laughing, shouting, and full of 
fralic, with the strawberries dropping from our baskets at every step, 
aed marking our paih down the hill as with garnet pebbles. 

“ Anna Taylor, why don’t you come along’” we called out from the 
feat of the hill, observing that the indolent girl had not followed our wild 
Gand ; but she only waved ber bonnet, and called out that we need not 
erdit for her, she would be down long before our strawberries were pick- 


cod. Far teu, and away we went again through the meadow, and into the 


feack door of the dwelling 


@he tea-table was spread in the “out room,”’ on a large, old fashioned 
table, with twisted legs and broad leaves, from which a cloth of bird’s- | 


ye linen, fine and white as a woof of snow, swept to the home-made 
«sacpet. Plates of cake, dishes of preserved fruit, butter just from the 
aapciag-house, and yellow as gold, were all set forth in tempting array 
eusnid old-fashioned china, nnd dignified by an antique silver tea-pot and 
uger-bowl, that the ancestors of aunt Clare had brought from Europe, 
years before, and which she never failed to point outas an object worthy 
qac especial reverence. A large dish of cut glass was brought forth, and 
we heaped it full of the fruit we had gathered on the hill side, while 
m@uat Clare sprinkled it with sugar, and allowed the rich cream to ‘low 
/ aly over it from her silver milk-cup, ull it seemed melting away ina 
aca. of liquid pearl 
This evening glory of the tea-table had just been carefully lifted to its 
piace by the old maid, when some of us happened toremember that Anna 
Teylor was not present, and away we went to learn what had detained 
thec, running through the kitchen and out at the back door, ready for any 
thsing that promised a good run in the meadow again. We had just pas- 
god che old well-curb when there was a dead halt, and amid exclama- 
teas of dear me!—who would have thought it—where did he come 


Crem t” we retreated inte the house—for there was Anna Taylor, leaning | 
wth an appearance of perfect composure on the arm of young Lawyer 


"Werren, looking up in his face and talking with trust and animation, as 
Mchey had not been separated for atwelvemonth. Her strawberry bas- 
Geet was on his arm, and he looked both confused and happy as they 
dieewiy approached the house. He had seen Anna on the eminence, and 
apeang from the stage to greet his former lady love, while we were 
macing down the hill, and too much occupied in keeping on our bonnets 
aa observe him. But Anna was not so inattentive, and when she joined 
cus at the tea-table, it was with a look of triumph, and with a sort of 
qetroniaing air that would have set us off in a fit cf downright laughter, 
ert for the presence of her companion. As it was, we gravely ranged 
@uceelves around the table, answered firmly to Miss Clare’s inquiries 
wegarding our taste for sugar and milk, and sipped our tea from the tiny 
wikeet spoons, afier the most approved fashion of interesting young ladies 
apon their best behaviour by the presence of a gentleman. 

Grenville Warren had improved greatly during his sojourn at the 
west. A wild life upon the prairies, in contact with stern, energetic 
quen, such as form a frontier population, had given strength and manrli- 
ees to bis character seldom to be found in a youth of two-and-twenty 
@e was handsomer too from exposure to the elements, for the rich brown 
iat which the sun had given to his otherwise delicate complexion, har- 
mmonired finely with his deep brown eyes and hair. He had grown tal- 
dec, more muscular, and had attained that reckless, dashing manner which 
é¢ characteristic of the region through which he had travelled. 


ie. that day, when Astoria was an unwritten book, and Farnham’s 


eeir4vreadth adventures on the Rocky Mountains had never been dream- 


4 of, there was something wild and romantic in the conversation of one | 


who had travelled beyond the Mississippi, and slept in the wigwams of a 
wexage tribe, and we listened to young Warren’s account of the buffalo 
trent with wonder, shuddered at his description of the red warrior, and 
edked a thousand questions about the prairie flowers, the birds that 
Bauated them, and everything pertaining to those vast oceans of vegeta- 
fete life, half in unbelief, as if we had been called upon to give credit to a 
wacond edition of fairy tales 

Aunt Clare aat a full hour later at the tea-table than she had ever beer 
kmown to remain before, so completely was she fascinated by the new 
wothi which our visitor was opening to us; 
patchwork cushion of het easy-chair, and sat down with her knitting, 
ete desired the young man to take a seat close by, that she might not 
ese a syllable of his narrative. She forgot to bring candles into the 
g@oem, and when the clock beat ten that night, we were ull grouped 
aeend the window, gazing earnestly at the young man, whose animated 


BROTHER 








and when she smoothed the | 


JONATHAN. 





through the cinnamon rose trees, which shed a profuse and fragrant dra- 
pery over the front of that old house. But when we heard the old brass 
clock pealing the time of night from the kitchen, the whole group was 
in @ state of consternation. It was a full hour beyond aunt Clare’s usual 
bedtime, and there she sat wide awake, her fourth knitting-needle in its 
sheath, the yarn twisted areund her finger, but both hands motionless on 
her work, 0 completely was she absorbed by the handsome young fellow 
sitting close by her side in the mvonlight, and playing with her ball of 
worsted as he related his strange adventures. [t was a thing unprece 
dented in the life of the old maid; and when the faithful old clock first 
made her conscious of it, she dropped her knitting-work into her lap, 
and looked 1ound upon our rueful faces in comical dismay, but the faith- 
ful old time keeper kept on measuring off the extent of our delinquency, 
with a solemn elang, till at length it broke off with a low, rusty sound, as 
if hoarse with warning us to bed. 

The kitchen fire had gone out, and before Aunt Clare could kindle a 
light from her tinder-box, we had gathered up our baskets and cast of 
garments by the moonlight, and were hurrying down the road home- 
ward, astonished at ourselves for being out so late at night, and wonder- 
ing how on earth we were to explain the matter next morning. Anna 
Taylor was the largest of our party, avd certainly the one best able to 
carry her own strawberry basket, but young Warren took it from her as 
she passed through the gate, and she leaned on his armall the way 
home, @ circumstance that rather increased our sources of annoyance 

For several weeks after our strawberry party we saw little of Anan 
Taylor, except by such glimpses as we caught of her riding out with 
voung Warren, sitting by the window with him at sunset, and wandering 
about through the fields, sometimes with both her white hands clasped 
over his arm, and her beautiful face lifted to his aa she walked slowly 
through the moonlit grass. Of course such indieations as these could 
not be mistnken in a land of steady habits like old Connecticut. It was 
soon whispered through the village that the young couple were engaged, 
and if any one ventured a whisper of anbelief, the grave old ladies would 
shake their heads and exclaim— 

** Well, chen, if they are not engaged, they ought to be, that's all.” 
But they were engaged: there could be no doubt of that. Deacon Tay- 
lor, the elder of a church —the owner of a dry-goods store and threa 
large farmns,—was not likely to allow his beautiful and only daughter to 
run about the fields, hanging on the arm of a handsome young man, and 
all for mere amusement. Three times bad the proud girl been observed 
at the window, with her hand imprisoned in that of Grenville Warren, 
while ‘I'd be a butterfly, I'd be a butterfly,” burst cheerily from her 
red lips in the very “keeping reom’’ where Deacon Taylor held his 
weekly prayer-meetings, and which, up to that time, had never echoed a 
note of music jess solemn than “‘ Days of Absence,”’ or “ Old Hundred 
long metre,”’ measured off line after line by the deacon’s right hand. If 
all these strange events did not sufficiently indicate an engagement spec- 
dily approaching its consummation, why, as the old ladies said, “ they 
ought to be, that was all.’’ 

But Anna Clare and myself were better acquainted with the matter 
than moet of our neighbors, for the very next day after the strawberry 
party, our friend told us of her engagement, not timidly, with a heart 


| burning over with gentle thankfulness and self distrust, as the orphan 


Clare might have doue, but with a look of exultation on her beautiful 
face, a proud curve of the lip, a sparkle of the eye, but no blush upon 
the cheek. There was no tremor in her voice, no drooping of the eye 
lashes, as she told us, word for word, how eagerly young Warren had 
declared bis passion—how he had taken her hand, like a frightened 
creature at first, and then with renewed courage, lavished praises on her 
beauty, ber grace and accomplishments. She thought him handsome, 
very handsome, and his property was more valuable by a third than peo- 
ple supposed. Her father had taken pains to inquire of old Mr. War- 
ren’s executcrs, and was perfectly convinced of it. There was something 
coarse and unsatisfactory in this, a selfishness that chilled all sympathy. 
It was not thus that poor Anna White had confessed her love. We 
thought of her sweet bashfulness,—of her delicacy and truth, and grew 
sorrowful at the contrast. She had never told us of her lover’s wealth, 
or whispered one word of the beautiful heart nonsense which deep, true 
affection cen alone render dignified and holy—nonsense which a delicate 
woman could bury in the memories of her sou!, but never repeat, even in 
words, to her own blushing self. 

Scarcely was the engagement of yourg Warren with our friend made 
public, when it became necessary that be should return to the west, 
where he had wild lands which required attention. He was desirous 
that the marriage ceremony should take place before his departure : but 
Anna Taylor was not one to waive an iota of the pomp and circumstance 
attendant on a wealthy bridal The mansion which they were to cccupy, 
was somewhat out of repair, and time was requisite for the selection of 
furniture; besides all this, Anna had always indulged an ambition to 
spend a season in the great Commercial Emporium. So it was decided 
that Warren should arrange his affairs at the west, while his inteeded 
indulged in three months of city life, and made preparations for house- 
keeping 


The night before our friend was to depart, he came to aunt Clares, [o 


bid us farewell, and we strolled away from the house, aaddened at the 
thoughts of separation, and silently pursued the path which led toward 
the grave of Anna White, for, now that we were about to part, a feeling 


of renewed affection drew our hearts together, and ic seemed as if the 


| sweet spirit of the dead must sympathise with the sadness of ours. [¢ 
fees looked beautiful in the soft moonbeams that came shimmering | 


was scarcely more than a year since she had left us gaily and full of 








hope. Her wedding-day had been fixed, and her bridal-bed, alas! it 


was the cold grave. There were blossoms springing up all over it, and 





the willow we had planted at the marble head-stone was covered with | 


pale leaves, and drooped mournfully in the ruddy sunset. We paused by 
the grave, end Anya Taylor leaned on a corner of the marble slab, with 
her face turned away, it mix htbe in tears: we could not observe closely, 
for the past, with its light and shadows, lay around us, and our eyes 
were blinded with drops of grief. 

“Te will make a beautifal place, don’t you think it will?” said Anna 
Taylor at length, turning her cheerful face toward us, and pointing to the 
old Warrea mansion-house, that was half concealed from the gcave-yard 
by a grove of fine maples. “It must be painted white, though—I detest 
that dull stone-color—and those old lilac trees must be cut away. I say, 
girls, whatdo you think papa intends to do for me by way of a ‘setting 
wut!’ Brussels carpet and mahogany chairs for every room—I insisted 
on that, and I intend to persuade him into getting me a grand piano, or 
a harp—did you ever see a harp ?—they tell me it is the best instrument 
on earth for showing off a graceful figure or a white arm.” 

As she spoke, the proud girl unconsciously drew herself up, and glan- 
ced with a smile at the matchless arm that rested on the tomb-stone. 
The sleeve of her black silk dress had fallen back, and the beautiful 
limb might have seemed a fragment of the marble, but for the warm life 
flushing over it. 

“Come, now, give me your opinion, shall it be a piano or a harp?’, 

“Not here,” said Anna Clare, rising suddenly and wiping the tears 
from her eyes. ‘She who is tuning her golden harp up yonder: she 
whom we al] loved so dearly, must not have her holy rest disturbed thus. 
The very blossoms that cover her bosom seem reproaching us for our 
worldliness.”’ 

The young girl lifted ber finger toward the sky as she spoke, and her 
eloquent face glowed out in the purplish light beautiful, and with an 
expression of spiritual loveliness difficult to describe; but her eyes filled 
with tears as she looked to the grave an instant, and then turned sorrow- 
fully away. 

‘* Let us go home, Anna Taylor,’’ she said gently. ‘‘It seems like a 
sacrilege to talk of every-day things here—let us go home, and there we 
can advise with you about your now projects.” 

Anna Taylor gathered the shaw! over her magnificent person, and 
moved forward silently, but with a sullen look. 

“You are terribly particular,’ said she at last, as we left the grave- 
yard; “‘ Anna White has been dead more than a year, and one cannot be 
expected to fret for ever; [ should cease to grieve for the loss of my 
own mother in less time than that.” 

The orphan Clare was walking a little in advance, but she turned 
back, and, laying her hand on the arm of our beautiful friend, looked 
earnestly into her face. How inferior was the merely physical loveliness 
of that face to the soul-lit features lifted toward it! Like an alabastar 
lamp, lighted from within, and one gorgeously colored and fretted with 
gold, which no fire could kindle into brilliancy, was the contrast exhibi- 
ted by these young creatures. 

“« We should remember you many along year,” said Anna Clare, gently. 

“ Would you?” was the faint and subdued reply—for there was some- 
thing in the manner and tone with which these simple words were 
spoken that would have touched a worse heart than bers. 

“I do not know why you should,” she added, turning her face away. 
“‘T know that I am thoughtless and wicked sometimes, but I loved her 
as much as you did. My heart was full of other things just now, and I 
thought you intended to fiad fault, but "" The impulsive girl began 
to sob. 

“Do not take it to heart in this way; we ought to have known that 
you did not mean it. Indeed, indeed we are very sorry to have wounded 
your feelings so—let us forgive each other. It is strange that we should 
have indulged in harsh words here,” said Anna Clare, ready at all times 
to blame herself rather than cast a shadow on the spirit of another. 

Anna Taylor was completely subdued. She flung her arm around the 
sweet girl, and tears were on her dark lashes as she pressed her lips on 

the pure forehead affectionately uplifted to her. 
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I have said that Anna Taylor had flung off her bonnet: her shawl had 
also fallen back in rich folds, till half of 1 lay a woof of crimson drape 
on the rock. The air around us grew dim and mellow with the golden 
and purplish light, born of the warm sunset that fell upon the moss- 
encrusted rock, and on the figure of that superb girl, with an effect that 
I had never seen equalled. Her hair of braided blackness seemed shi- 
ning through the dust of a thousand gems, a voluptuous tint was giver to 
her complexion, and the folds of her dress took the light as artists some- 
times boldly dash colors upon their canvass. Anna Clare was bendiag 
toward her, speaking in her soft, sweet way, her little hand had crept 
beneath the shaw! of her friend, and their fingers were lovingly inter- 
woven. 

“We shall always be kind and faithful to each other,” she murmured 
affectionately ; “faithful even unto death, as we proved to our lost one, 
married or single—rich or poor—we three must cling togethcr—alas, [ 
have no sisters, my aunt cannet live long, and if you forsake me, I am 
alone!" 

It was strange, but, through all our conversation that evening, these 
mournful presentiments would break forth through che speech-of Anna 
Clare—struggle against it as she would—strive to be animated and cheer- 
ful as she certainly did—the same sad foreboding tone was still blended 
with her words. I had observed it all the time, and the memery of Anna 
White as she had foreshadowed her own death on that very rock haun- 
ted me all the time. 

“ May heaven prove merciful to me as I am a true friend to you!” 
said Anna Taylor, with sudden animation, and speaking almost solemnly. 

At that moment two persons came suddenly upon us—so suddenly 
that Anna Clare started to her feet with an exclamation that seemed 
almost a cry of terror. Young Warren and a stranger were standing 
close by. The first was laughing at the fright he had occasioned, but 
the other stood silently in the hazy twilight, with his large, clear eyes 
fixed on Anna Clare, as if they were counting the pulsations of ber heart. 
She did not blush, but stood pale and even trembling in his presence, 
like one who unexpectedly found herself standing face to face with the 
being of her destiny. 

To be continued. 
——— a 


THE YOUNG ARTIST: 
OR, THE FORTUNES OF A COUNTRY GIRL. 


BY ZBLIZA 3S. PRATT. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Where hath the morning aplendor flown, 
Which danced upon the crystal stream ? 
Where are the joys to childhood known, 
When life is an enchanted dream ?"’ 


A ich, mellow twilight was stealing through the windows of a large, 
gloomy looking farm house, on the banks of the Kennebeck, and as the 
last rays parted from the sky, beneath the soft, light, and newly-finished 
picture, lay strongly and brightly revealed. It was, indeed, a beautiful 
one, for a place like that, and worthy in boldness and naturalness of de- 
sign, the Land of an experienced artist. 

Tt was that of a lady, scarcely past her prime, reclining in @ graceful 
attitude upon a flowery knoll, beneath a broad spreading tree; a dark- 
haired boy, with a sweet innocent face, standing by her side, one arm en- 
circling her neck, and sweeping away the abuadant hair that fell ina 


_ mass of gold, about her shoulders, while his eyes were bent with an ox- 
' pression of earnest child-like tenderness, upon the upturned brow ef the 


“And now,” said the orphan Clare, turning to me, while a bright | 


smile shone through her tears. ‘‘ Now, we must talk over the wedding- 
dresses—see, there is the old rock, with the moss creeping over it green- 
er than ever, and there, the same tuft of meadow honeysuckles springiog 


lady. [t was the picture of a mother, and son, and the work of Ellen 
Morris. She had labored long and patiently upon it, had wept over it 
a thousand times till her heart was ready to burst, as she saw grow be- 


_ neath her hand in vivid and faithful likeness, the two buried idols of her 


from the cleft; is it not strange that such frail things should outlive us? | 


That one little root has grown and blossomed in the same place ever 
since I can remember, long before we dreamed of death. Well, well— 
we must not be sad again—come, lady bride, sit down and tell us of the 


as 


dresses, the harp and piano; let us be cheerful now ! 


We sat down on the old rock: the affianced bride flung off her bonnet | 


and began to explain her arrangements eagerly, and with a touch of 
girlish pride, which, in her softened mood, was pleasant and rather agree- 
able. She spoke of her visit to the city—of the thousand thiugs that 
she would bring home—of the bridal dresses which a French miiliner 


was to select for us all—and then slie began to talk of her prospects in | 


the more distant future. We were each to have a room in che Warren 


Mansion when she became its mistress. We must all learn the harp 
together, perfect ourselves in water-colors, and read in concert as usual. 
Marriage should make no difference with our sweet relation to each | 
other, but a band of sisters fa.thful and true were we ever to remain. 
Anna Clare entered into all this with the most beautiful earnestness. | 
I never remember to have seen her so animated, or more touchingly 


lovely than in the soft confidence of that parting hour. 


heart, her mother and brother. They were the only beings she had ever 
loyed, or ever known to love ; and now that they were both lost to her for- 
ever, that she could no longer rest on the bosom of the one, or clasp in 
her arms a dearand gentle play-mate, she had undertaken alone, without 
the least aid or encouragement, and but little knowledge of the art, save 
what nature had taught her, to paint them from memory, and with such 
materials as her limited means could afford. 

True, this was not her first attempt; she loved the art for itself, 
and had labored on it from her infancy upward. Many a little crayon 
landscape had she executed on simple birch bark, many a little painting 
had grown to life and truth of proportion on waste paper, and colored 
with the juice of flowers. She had gone on, and up, step by step, from 
the painting of simple fowers and shells, to the delineation of the bu- 
man countenance and figure ; and now, without knowing it herself, or its 
being known to a living creature, she was an artist of considerable power, 
and great naturalness of design. The picture she had just completed was 
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full ef life, and though faulty, of course, in execution, there was enough 
about it to stamp it forever as the work of genius. 

The poor git! had done her task, and as ske now leaned the picture 
against the bare wal] with a trembling band, and gazed with a burning | 
eagerness on her own noble work, the emotions that had been swelling } 
and throbing in her heart, almost choking her utterance, could no | 
longer be controlled, and throwing herself on her knees before the por- 
trait, she gave vent to her feelings in a gush of tears, and such tears as 
the wronged and impassioned alone can shed. 

“T shall no longer be alone—my mother, my brother!” she murmured, 
bending forward and touching her quivering lips to the canvass. But 
she recoiled at the touch, for it was cold, and the unanswering caress 
gent an icy thrill through her heart. 

“(Alas ! I am still alone—all—al/ alone !” said she, rising and turning 
g@way, whilst the tears fell like rain from her cheeks. 

She seated herself by a little pine table, where she was accustomed to 
draw and study—a bare board, witha little drawer beneath, containing her 
pepere and psints—and leaning over it, she buried her face in her hands, 
and wept long and bitterly. A feeling of utter disappointment had come 
suddenly upon her; although she knew the picture was beautiful, and 
would not have parted with it for her life, still, she now felt for the first 
time, that it could not afford her companionship. The smile of her mo- 
ther, and the guileless expression of the child she had almost worshipped, 
had carried ber back to the happy past, and when in the extacy of the 
moment she would have felt their presence, the cold touch of the canvass 
recalled ber to truth and reality—sbe was stil! alone, 

As she lay there weeping in the bitterness of an almost broken heart, 
a low smothered laugh fell on her ear. She raised her head, for a mo- 
ment bewildered, for at that instant a loud, coarse laugh echoed through 
the roon. 
tiful portrait, the promptings of an earnest and enduring affection—the 
labor of months, and the mute witness of her tears and sighs, wes totally 


But a single glance at the picture told the whole. That beau- 


spoiled and ruined forever ! 

There stood her heartless sister before the canvass, her whole form con- 
vulsed with laughter, and rapidly fiaishing the cruel work she had begun. 
In one hand she held a piece of charcoal, and in the other a large lump 
of redchaik, which she had contrived to intermingle, and rub into the | 
whole painting, till it presented nothing but a confused mass of red and 
black. lt was aterrible moment for poor Ellen. Fora single instant the 
ion of wrath was roused within her; the red blood rushed to her forehead, 
and her large black eyes flashed fire, as she clasped her hands convulsively 
together. 


«* Begone !’’ she cried, advancing asingle step, her slight form dilated 


and quivering with anger. 
coarse laugh, raising her large hands all daubed and besmeared with the 


But the girl turned upon her, with another 





implements of her work. 

«] hope this will cure ye, Miss,” said she, inanangry tone—“ you lazy 
cretur ! you've done nothing but daub, daub, day out and day in, ever 
gince you begun this hateful shing! I've finished it for ye now, and if 
you don’t work more, I'lldo something that'll make ye. There's the but" 
ter inthe churn—staid all day long, and nota stitch of the mending done 
yet, Saturday night, too.” 

Sae would have gone on, but an unlouked for stop was put to her 
words. A large Newfoundland dog, with black, shining hair, bounded 
witb a quick, loud bark into the room, and in an instant with a terrible 
growl, his powerful teeth were fastened in the hand of the offending gir). 
Her forefinger and thumb were nearly bitten off, and she shrieked with 
terror and pain, as the blood trickled to the floor. Still the dog kept his 
hold as she turned round and round in her agony, his powerful paws 
planted on her breast, and his teeth meeting through her hand, while his 
large eyes glared terrifically, and his fierce snar), mingling with her groans, 
echoed through the whole house. 

+‘ Down! down! you wretch—father, mother, he'll kill me! off! off!” 





she shouted, but the noble beast hee ded her r th wralh was terrible, 


and he had determined his revenge should be so. A moment more and 
he might have taken her life, for he unclosed his teeth, and with another 
But 
t he never refused to obey, called him away, ev 
With a 


to Ellen, and looked up into her face wit 


loud bark, reached at her throat! a single word stopped hi: 


a low, sweet voice th: 


le fangs were open for the grip. 


after his terri 
came wagging his tal. 


troubled sheepish expression which a dog’s countenance will wear, wher 


wocertain of praise blame. But the poor gir was weeping ; 
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was aj] gone, and she heeded not the faithful animal as he put his celd 
wet nose beneath her hand and nestled close to her side. 

By this time, the uproar had been heard below, and father, mother, and 
“little Bill,” as the youngest was called, were bustling and raving about 
the chamber. 

“’Tis all ker work!” screamed Molly, as they examined the wounded 
hand—“ she set the dog on, and ought to be bung for it. | "Twill kil} 
me, I know twill—but I’ve spiled her pictur, that’s one comfort !” 

‘You did right, Molly,”” replied Mrs. Morris, glancing at the picture 
which presented an unsightly mass enough, daubed and besmeared as j: 
was, “]’ll burn up her brushes and paints now—see if that ‘ll learn her 
any better. She’s wasted more money, now, than she’s worth, buyiny up 
nick-nacks to do her painting with, that never 'l] do nobody no good.” 
“ You lazy jade!” she continued, turning to the trembling and weeping 
girl, who was leaning against the table for support, the dog mounted up. 
on it, his nose resting on her shoulder, and keeping a keen eye upon the 
movements around—“ you lazy jade! you ’ll have Molly’s death to aa- 
swer for yet!” 

“ You've killed Molly, you've killed Molly!” screamed the little boy, 
coming up and catching hold of her frock ; but a look of defiance, and an 
angry snar] froom the dog, who seemed like a sentinel watching at his 
post, sent him away frightened to his mother. 

Mr. Morris approached with a threatening look, and clenching his 
hand, angrily enquired what all this meant. But Ellen could not an- 
swer a syllable; she turned away, and scbbing as if her heart would 
break, glided down stairs with the dog following close after. She knew 
not, and scarcely cared whither she went, but from habit turned toward 
the grave-yard. She opened the little gate, and with a quick, hurried 
step approached the graves of her mother and brother. They were 
fenced in from the rest by a Low, narrow railing, enclosing several cypress 
trees, large and mournful, but beautiful intheir rich, dark verdure, as the 
tasselled foliage swayed in the cool night wind. Rose trees were flour- 
ishing about the graves of each, and many a flower bloomed in that soli- 
tary enclosure, though not a stone marked the resting place of the dead. 
The mourning daughter had planted the flowers, and watched and tend- 
ed them, as day by day they grew in beauty, and shed their perfume and 
their petals, as if in memory for the dead, but the careless husband and 
father thought not of the simple memoria! even of a stone. 

Ellen threw herselfon the grave of her mother, pressed her burning 
cheek to the cold damp sod, and strove with all her might to keep back 


the emotions that were throbbing up from her wronged and suffering 


heart. But it was a useless task. It seemed as if the whole tide oi 
grief, of years past and years to come, had rolled upon her in one bitte: 
and overwhelming hour. 

“OQ! that I could die! my mother, my brother!’ she murmured, kiss- 
ing the dewy turf—‘ would that I could sleep with you! I have nothing 
te live for, nothing to hope for here, but a grave |” 

She raised her tearful eyes to the cold blue sky, for it was now eary 
wutumn, and as the rays of the full moon fell upon her upturned brow, ® 
new thought seemed to stiike her. ‘Even here,” she whispered, 
glancing around at the vacant space, then out to the wilderness of graves 
beyond—‘‘ even here, they might not let me lie; they would bury me over 
there, perhaps, with strangers, stil] forever alone!” 

Again she pillowed her head upon the grass, with a new-born grief in 
Tle 
cup of her sorrow was full to overflowing before, and now the only hcpe 
She had seen her dear 


est and long treasured hopes crushed in a moment, and in an hour whea 


her bosom; imaginary, it is true, but not the less terrible. 
left in her heart, was to have a home in Heaven. 


she first began to feel the strength of her own genius, the only thing tha? 
had lent a gleam of joy to her pathway was dashed when on the verge ef 
realisation with eternal blackness, and the future became an utter blank ! 
the fire of genius may consume the heart that bears it, 


it i8 even 80; 


while the breath of the unfeeling multitude, forever forbids it an outlet. 


It must have help, encouragement, or like the embers of a stifled fire, 3 


smoulders on its own ruins. 
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trustful of herself, and of her abilities. A solitary ramble offered, per. 
haps, the greatest relief to her overburdened heart; for she could talk to 
the brooks, and trees, and flowers, they could not laugh her to scorn, or 
check the buruing thoughts that trembled on her lips. 

I said she had nething to love, but the faithful dog must be excepted. 
Her fortunes seemed to be linked with his; for if anything unforseen oc- 
curred to her, he was sure to be on the spot and have a part in her de- 
fence. Many atime had he been threatened death by the cruel step- 
mother and her daughter, for nothing but his partiality to Ellen; and | 
new that he had really committed an offence, a death warrant was out 
against him, and the whole family were searching for the unconscious 
animal to undergo the sentence. But he was there in the grave yard, 
with the wronged and weeping girl. Suddenly she felt his shaggy head 
chrust under her arm, and his broad tongue lapping tremulously her 
cheek! Never was the company of a brute animal more acceptable to a 
buman being; and as Elien clasped her arms about his shaggy neck, and 
pillowed her head on the soft fur, she felt that there was one tie to bind 
ber to life, and that she could almost live for his sake. But a new blow 
was prepared for the devoted heads of each, and this silent tribute of 
affection from the noble beast was to prove the last. It might be that he 
bad a presentiment of coming danger, for twice he looked from the rail- 
ing of the fence up into her face, with a low piteons whine, making a 
gesture of impatience as if tocall her away. But the heart-stricken girl 
heeded not the motions of the faithful animal, and she might have re- 
mained there all night, had not a harsh, angry voice called to her in a 
startling tone from the outside of the fence. 

“ You are here, are you, you runaway ; idling in the graveyard, with 
the ghosts and goblins, when you ought to be at home, to work. There's 
a great heap of corn to husk out to-night, and you've got to do all Moll’s 
tent, as well as your own, now; so you had better be on your taps, and 
chat pretty quick, too, I can tell ye!” 

The poor girl shivered, and held her breath, as the harsh words fell 
on her ear, but she rose and mechanically followed the old man. She 
was accustomed to obey, and never refused to perform her part of the 
rude work assigned her, unless when so overpowered by her own griefs, 
that entire forgetfulness crept over her. Now she went on as swiftly as 
possible, trying to keep up with her father, as he strode rapidly over 
knollsand briars, through brushwood and junipers, vccasionally turning 
his head to see if his daughter followed after, with now and then a gruff 
command to make haste, as she stumbled over a knotty log, or became 
entangled in the scraggy brush that clung about her ankles. Still she 
kept on as fast as her slight limbs would bear her—the dog keeping all 
the time close by her side. 

He had been unnoticed, but now, as they crossed a little silvery stream, 
murmuring and flashing in the moonlight, where the willows that skirted 
its brim did not break the light, he suddenly bounded forward with a 
quick, loud bark, and led the way up the bank. The old man uttered an 
oath, as the object of his newly-aroused hatred crossed his path, and 
seizing a huge, knotted limb from the ground, darted after the aaimal, 
muttering a thousand curses on his head. Ellen saw the poor dog, 
the deadly weapon that threatened him, and with a shriek, she started 
forward; the stream—the bank were cleared with a ne wly-aroused 
effort, and ina moment she stood between her enraged father and the dog. 
The knotted limb was raised high in the air, with the effort of a strong, 
muscular man, and in a moment more, the bare, defenceless head of the 
poor girl might have received the blow, had not the dog, with the quick 
instinct of his nature, leaped between the two, and with an angry growl, 
confronted his infuriated master. 

Here began a strife—even a contest for death—for each would have 
thielded the other from the impending blows. Again Ellen succeeded 
in placing herself between the dog and her father, bending over and 
knitting her slight fingers in the matted and silken curls about his neck, 
allhe was completely sheltered beneath her body. 


“Git out of my way, or 'l—I'UL break your head, too!’’ shouted 
the old man. 








“Yes, father, 2 want to die, but don't—don't kill peor Silver!” 


ceplied the poor girl, clinging with all her might to the neck of the dug, 
to save him from the blow she coveted for herself. But the powerful 


animal again cleared ner grasp, and once more boldly confronted the | 
Cruel y 
A sing.e instant the upraised iimd lingered, trembling in the air, as if | 
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might on the head of the noble dog! A long, loud howl broke on the 
deep stillness of night, and echoed from forest to forest—another, and 
another blow, and the faithful creature lay a crushed and bleeding mass 
between the two! 

Ellen caught a part of the last olow on her own hand, as she 
lifted it above the animal, then threw herself on the ground by the man- 
gled body of her martyred friend. Life was not quite extinct, and as 
the poor creature opened his eyes and beheld her whom he had watched 
over and guarded to the very last; he faintly wagged his tail, uttered a 
loud whine, and lapping the blood from her wounded hand, turned over, 
stretched his quivering limbs, and died! 

Poor Ellen! it was too much for her surcharged heart to bear; and 
when her father called her away, she answered not—she had fainted. 
There might have been some compunctions of conscience in the heart of 
the old man, for when he found his daughter could not answer, he went 
to her, loosed her arms frem the neck of the dog, and turned her pale 
face up to the moonshine. It was all covered with blood, and her own 
hair was matted about it. The old felt-hat he had worn for many a long 
year, served fer a basin, and he now bathed her face in the cold water 
from the creek. She opened her eyes with returning life, but wes evi- 
dently still unconscious ; for, as she rose to her feet, she looked up to the 
sky, and murmuring “how beautiful!” tottered on after her father, 
without once glancing at the crushed body of her dear, martyred playmate. 

They were nigh the house now, or the poor child had never reached it 
unhelped, weak and nerveless as suffering had made her. As they pas- 
sed the barn, loud shouts of merriment came from within, and the veice 
of the stepmother was heard in a loud tone, giving forth her orders, or 
rather intentions, to those about her. 

‘There! ”’ she exclaimed, “ she shall husk all that to-night, every ear 
of it, too, if she has to work Sunday morning, into the bargain. The 
lazy jade! if she won't work, she shan’t have a mouthful to eat, and for 
a whole week, too!”’ 

Another loud laugh followed, and the boy—who was after the very 
heart of his mother, as she often declared—added his voice, in a shrill 
octave— Lazy Nell! I'll give her seme of my pill, too, mother” — 
and then there was a rustling of husks, as he threw an armful into the 
assigned task, 

There seemed to be a partial consciousness in the mind of Ellen, as 
this scene was going on within; for when the old man laid his hand ¢@ 
the button of the door, she turned round and asked, “ Must I husk to 
night, father ?”’ 

“No, child,” said he, in a softened tone—‘‘ go to bed now; that’s the 
place for you.” 

“I thought you said I must husk,” said she, still pausing, and leaning 
against the trunk of a large balm-o'-gilead tree, and looking earnestly 
at the old man, as he lingered with his hand on the unturned button. 
He seemed to be anxious to remove ber from a new scene of trial, and 
there was a slight petulence in his tone as he again replied—* not to- 
night, chiid; go to bed, quick.” 

She turned away slowly at this second command, and went noiselessly 
into the house. It was fortunately empty, and she was spared further 
torment, if, indeed, anything could have tormented her now. {t was 
only by grasping the railing of the stairs, with all her feeble strength, 
that she succeeded in mounting to the top, and not till she entered her 
own room, anc saw in full relief, beneath the bright moonbeams, the 
desecrated canvass that but a few hours before had embodied such 
glowing proofs of untaught genius—it was only then, that returning con- 
sciousness told her of the wretchedness of her lot. 

Still she aid not feel as she had felt; she did not weep—she had suf- 
fered too much for that, but throwing herself on her bed, in her clothes, 
wet and heavy with the dews of night, she gave herself up to a feeling of 
complete despair. The destruction of her picture had been a terrible 
blow to her, for she had bestowed her whole heart upon it, and these 
only who have labored for weeks and months for the accomplishment of 
an object, with the tremblings of hope and despair, to see it destroyed 

in a moment by the caprice and cruelty of another, can feel as she felt 
Still that was nothing to the miserable death of her noble dog! It had 
been the gift of her little brother, as he lay on his death-bed, and ever 
since, almost her only companion. The shaggy, but beautiful creature, 
was forever with her. He would sit with her in her chamber, follow 


her in her walks, and if he could not always be on the starting-point with 


the paus¢—auother, it descended with a terrible | her, was sure to hunt her up atterwards, and come bouad ng upon her im 
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the woods, by the willow-creek, or the grave-yard. These were her 
favorite walks, and many en hour, end many a dey had she spent there 
alone, with her dog and nature. But now, alas! she was all alone; the 
last link of life that had twined itself around her heart was broken, and 
what had she to live, or hope for? 

The Sabbath morning broke through # cheerless and heavy mist. As 
the light entered her uncurtained window, she rose unrefreshed and 
feverish from her bed of sorrow. She had caught a heavy cold, and this, 
with the suffering she had undergone, rendered her fairly sick; but 
the poor dog was unburied, and, nerveless and weak as she was, she 
determined to do the task. 


She wrapped a large mantle round her, softly left the house, and 
taking ® light epade from the barn, went on her mournful errand. The 


grass was wet and heavy as with rain—the air full of fog—and she was | 


completely drenched before she reached the scene of last night’s trage- 
dy : but she did not notice it—if, indeed, she knew it—for she had a 
duty to perform to her last earthly friend. She found him there, just as 
they left him; his head crushed and broken, and the seft, silken hair, all 
wet and matted with bloed. The sight was a bitter one to the poor 
girl, for she loved the faithful creature; but she forced back the emo- 
tions of her heart, and went calmly about her work. 

It would have been easy for a strong hand to cut the sod, but Ellen 
was long in doing it. She was obliged to press upon the spade with al! 
her little strength, and rest again and again, ere she could even begin 
the task. But she at length succeeded in removing the green turf 
unbroken, and was about to scoop out the little grave, when a heavy 
hend was laid suddenly on her shoulder. She dropped the spade from 
her trembling grasp, and looked around, expecting to behold the angry 
But 


she was spared that pain, for the course but good-natured face of Mal- 


eyes of her father, or the flushed countenance of her stepmother. 


colm Green peered up into her bonnet. 

“You're a smart ons, Ne!!,”’ said he, laughing loudly, “ and will 
make 8 wife worth having, I dare say. There—don’t cry, now, I'll fix 
the hole for ye—spose ye're tired, aint ye?” 

The tears Ellen had succeeded in keeping back while elone, now 
flowed freely down her cheeks, as she heard the coarse though well- 
intended remark; she gave him the spade, and sinking onthe grass, 
sobbed bitterly. The youth Mttle comprehended the heart of the young 
girl before him, and stil! went on as he plied the spade, determined to 
comfort her in his own way. 

“I wouldn’t care a bit if the deg is dead,” said he, “ he wasn’t good 
for much, after all, for he was always worrying somebody, or other, and 
barking at the sheep and cattle, whenever he found them in the road, or 
anywhere else he thought they hadn’tought to be. He bit our old cow’s 
tail off last year, because he found her eating Mr. Sampson’s pears. I 
never could quite forget that, though the knowing critter knew well 
enough the pears didn’t belong to her. Come, come, 
up! We'll put him in here, and you'll soon forget all about him.” 


Nell, cheer | 


“« He’s my best friend,” said Ellen, in a low voice, stooping over the | 


grave, as the young fellow with his brawny arms and a heavy grurt, 
deposited the faithful creature in his last retiring-place. 
‘« No, not by a good dea!,”’ replied the youth, stretching up and pulling 


the cap from his head, to display his really fine hair; “havn't I always | 
! 


been your friend, and wouldn't 1 


be to the last breath of life? I | 


gaw you stealing over the pasture in the wet grass, and came down on | 


purpose to help you ; for 1 heard the dog was killed last night, and knew 


well enough what you was up to, with that are little spade--you are | 


” 


a) ways so kind and thoughtful, even to a poor beast ! 


Ejlen was looking down upon her dear, mangled Silver, as the youth 


uttered this soliloquy, and so absorbed in thought that she knew 


not 
what he was saying, but as he concluded, he edged up to her, and tried 
The touch 


ing, wildly in his face. 


aroused her, and she started back, look- 


to grasp her hand 


“T can do the rest—z ” said she, 
The fellow 


gave her the 


hesitated, 
svade. esitied the ¢ 


sound, darted un the hill as fast as he could gx 
about ‘ wet feet—Sunday night—and all for nething !”’ 
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place of the martyred dog, but a broad elm-tree waved above it, and the 
murmuring breok sung an eternal requiem by his little grave. 

Farewell, my poor dear Silver, my noble dog, farewell! I have no 
friend left now, none but in Heaven!” 

Ellen Morris was young to feel so heavy a loac of grief on herheart; she 
was young to feel that there was nothing to live orhope for here, but she fei: 
it keenly and bitterly. She had no kindred spirit—nothing to lavish the 
wealth of her affections upon, for no one who knew her, understood her. 
Sne longed for something to hold communion with, something to answer 
heart to heart, and mind to mind. Books and nature became her study, 
but they could not satisfy; and when she tegan te hope, though she 
scarcely knew for what, as the bright visions of her heart flashed out om 
the canvass, beautiful and glowing with the promptings of love, and 
while yet weeping with the contending emotions of joy and sorrow, the 
struggling sun- beam was dashed with eterna! blackness, for the conscious- 
ness of her own strength went out in that terrible hour ! 

She was now entirely desolate, and as she crept up the wet and slip- 
pery bank, as the first rays of the sun broke through the dense fog, 
feeling of complete wretchedness came over her; she cared not whas 
became of herself, and no hope found a place in her breast, but the gloomy 
and terrible one for so young a heart—io diz! 


CHAPTER II. 
I’m weary of my lonely hut, 
And of its blasted tree: 
The very lake is like my lot, 
So silent constantly. 
I've lived amid the forest gloom, 
Until I almost fear— 
When will the thrilling voices come 
My spirit thirsts to hear 7-—WILLIs. 

As that day was the Sabbath, Ellen was fortunately permitted to re- 
tire to her own chamber, unmolested. It was a large, old-fashioned room, 
with bare walls and an unpainted floor, the warped boards screeching at 
every step with a mournful and hollow sound. It contained little furni- 
ture, and was gloomy and desolate enough, yet Ellen loved it for it was 
the only spot on earth she could call her own. There she had read, and 
studied, and wept and prayed. There she had given vent to her feelings 
unchecked by the heartless and cruel mockeries of those around her. 
There too, had sprang up the brilliant yet undefined wishes that had woven 
themselves with all her griefs, and the bare walls had beheld the death 
of all her hopes, and the agonies of a bruised and crushed spirit. 

She now entered it with a feeling recklessness she had never before 
experienced, and throwing aside her wet mantle and bonnet, sank ex- 
hausted into a chair. 

The crimson flush of fever was burning in her cheek, strangely con- 
trasting with the marble-like whiteness of her intellectual forehead, while 
Her hands Jay 


motionless on her lap, and as she leaned over the window-sill, her head 


an unearthly brightness flashed from her dark eyes. 


sank gradually down among the woodbine that nestled around her loose 
auburn hair, fluttering in the damp, foggy wind as it swept in chilling 
gusts alonga cloudy sky. Her deep suffering had completely exhausted all 
her energies, and utter oblivion crept over her. It was well, perhaps, that 
it was so, or her poor heart right have broken in the contest; but now 
the gloom of the past was forgotten amid the bright visions of seraphic 
beauty that hovered about her. The pale lips parted with a smile, as she 
thought of her mother and brother, and more than once she folded her 
arms cn her breast, as if clasping some dear and loved object to her 
heart. 

Hour after hour passed by, and still the poor child lay there unheeded 
and alone, the cold wet wind sweeping over her and every moment feed- 
Ir 
her position was still 
with the rain that had 
x gloomily on the windows-sill, and sprinkling all 
i neck and face as it trembled fr 

But 


hastily pulled 


heart into her brain. 


was high noon before the door was opened, and 


Her hair hed 


ing the fever that had already crept fiom her 


inchang was completely drenched 


begun te fal} 


over her ym the green leaves 


that swept she did not fec?, nor did the sudden jerk 


of ber step-mother as she the arm, awake her. 


She opened her eyes, but closed them again smiling and murmuring, “I 


rge—dear brother, you know [ Jove you ?” 


arn here, Ge 
The unfeeling 


her hand relaxed its hold of the feeble arm 


woman again shook ker, but te no purpose ; the instant 
ehe sank back to her former 


position, perfectly unconscious. 
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“What! crazy are ye, or sick, or what?" exclaimed the woman, re- 
garding her for a moment through her keen hazle eyes, with a look of 
suspicion—‘‘I should like to know what all this means, and I will know 
too, before long !”” 

Again she grasped the arm of the poor girl, and with a sudden effort 
pulled her out into the flcor. 

‘‘What’s the matter with ye, miss?" said she, shaking her with all her 
might; “speak quick, and tell me, are ye dead or alive !"’ 

There was @ partial awakening from the stupid lethargy into which 
she had fallen, and she shivered from head to feet, as the wet hair fell 
dangling in heavy coils about her neck. 

“I don’t know,” said she drawing faintly back, and raising her white 
hand to her fevered brow—“I don’t know, indeed, where he is—poor 
Silver!” 

She was too weak to support herself, and as the heartless creature re- 
leased her arm, she tottered back and fell, unaided, on the wet slippery 
floor. Oh! the cruelty of the human heart! The brutal woman did not 
touch her, but stood muttering to herself over that lovely and crushed 
flower. 

“Pretty doings, indeed! Moll bitten to death, and Neil sprawling on 
the floor like a crazy cretur! Who'll do all the washing, and ironing. 
and mending now !—and there’s the spinning—she should have done it 
all, and ten skeins a day too'—that would have been some pay for the 
bite; and the wearing—better still—she should have trundled the tred- 
dles from morning to sun down—how glorious! But I’ll get it out of her 
yet, if I can, and the sewing toe, she’s capital at that !”” 

So muttering still from the foul depths of her heart, if that might be 
called a heait, which could omit such venom—she went away without so 
rouch as raising the almost dying girl. As she went down stairs, a beau- 
tiful kitten came pawing and stretching from the entry where it had been 
sleeping, and playfully coming up to the prostrate girl, beganlapping the 
rain drops from her face. There seemed to be a sort of instinct in the 
little creature, for when the father came up a few moments after, he 


found it lying acrosa her neck, and nestling with its warm fur elose to her 
throat. 


There was some feeling in the heart of Mr. Morris, for Ellen was his 
own daughter, and what parent can behold a sick and suffering child, 
without sympathy and help! He felt now, that this was partially his 


own work, and even brushed a tear from his furrowed face, as he raised | 


ber from the floor, and placed her carefully on the bed. He removed 
the wet hair from her forehead, laid his finger on her throbbing temples, 
and listening a moment to her hurried breathing, turned away, and with- 
out a word to his wife or family, went for the doctor. 

A high fever was on the brain of Ellen, and for many a day she was 
delirious, and even dangerously sick. She was often neglected, often left 
burning with thirst for hours together, when her father was away, for he 
would not sce her suffer, though he thouzhtleassly left her tothe care of his 
evil wife, who, but for him, might have seen her die, without raising a 
fioger for her aid. 

It was strange, indeed, that she did not die—strange that she should 
struggle back to life amid the sorrows that clustered around her, and be- 
reft of the last gleam of joy that had filtered on her path! But youth 
triumphed over everything else, even a constitution by no means material- 
ly robust; and again Ellen Morvis was restored to partial health. But the 
rose no longer mingled with the lily on her cheek, her step was languid, 
and hereye had lost its fire. The tasks assigned her were left unfinished, 
for she could not perform them, though she exerted all her little strength 
to do as sbe was bid. 

Her books were still left her, and her implements for painting and 
drawing were not destroyed, as had been threatened. For a long while 
they remained untouched, but at length as time hung more and more 
heavily on her hands, she ventured to draw them forth from their hiding 
place, and with a trembling hand began anew the tasks that had afforded 
her amusement when nothing else could. It cost her many a struggle to 
begin, for she had no certainty that anything she might produce, would 
not meet with the fate of the last. Her tears flowed fresh at the sight of 


every little memento of her dearly loved art, and again and again was | 


she obliged to lay them aside, ere she could summon courage to begin ; 
and never had she done so, had nota faint gleam of hope played upon 
her heart, like summer lightning on the benighted skies. 

Her first attempt was a minature of her brother—and a perfect one it 
was, though taken from memory—then a likeness of her martyred dog 











Next followed a beautiful water-colored design of William Creek, sweep- 
ing dowawards into the Kennebec, with the heavy forests beyond, the 
trees scattered along its bank, and embracing the elm where poor Silver 
lay buried. Sketch after aketch followed, each more beautiful than the 
last, for now that she could not work, she was left entirely to herself, to 
employ her time as best she might. 

But anew trial awaited her in the shape of the youth who had assist- 
ed at the burial of her dog—Malcolm Green. Since she could not work, 
and was consequently of no profit—as Mrs. Morris declared—she deter- 
mined to get rid of her, and she cared but little how, so that she was 
off herhands. She accordingly encouraged the young man to persevere 
in his attentions to Ellen, raw and uncultivated as he was, and what was 
worse, without either heart or head, although curiously enough he had 
contrived to take a fancy to her, and liked her perhaps as well as he 
could like anything, 

Here followed a series of persecutions, bitter and galling enough to the 
poor girl, repugnant as he was to her taste and feeling. He daily sent 
her boquets of the most flaunting colors, and stripped of every green leaf 
that might shade them. Billet doux, also, often accompanied them, of the 
most curioue form and deseription, and entirely matchless in composition 
and orthography. These were always destroyed immediately—seldum 
read—while he himself was carefully avoided ; and yet, the poor fellow 
was so encouraged by the family, that he believed himself the object of 
an ardent affection ! 

One warm afternoon, such as we sometimes have late in autumn, Eller 
was sitting alone in her chamber, as usual, when she was startled by the 
heavy tread of her father on the stairs, a very unusual thing indeed, for 
him to intrude there. She hastily thrust away her painting implements, 
and awaited his pleasure. 

“’Tis all done!” said he, with a pleased and satisfied air, “ the bargaia’s 
made Nell, and Malcolm and you'll make a fine couple, I'm a thinkin’. 
What say you to that—hey 1—the old homestead into the bargain! I've 
just seen the boy, and had along chat with him ‘bout it; so we are gwine 
tohave the publishment up next Sunday—without fail—and then a jolly 
wedding to windup with! I thought I’d just run up and wll ye, so 
that ye might be getting your nick-nacks ready, and have nothing behind 
hand.” 

So saying the eld man turned away, and without waiting for a reply, or 
noticing the astonishment of his daughter, left her alone. Strange, be- 
wildering thoughts were creeping through her brain. 

“ Better death, than this,”’ she murmured, “ duty does not go so far; 
and rather would I find a grave in yonder river, than do hia bidding here. 
And whatamI made for—misery forever and ever ?'’—and then she 


knelt down and wept, and prayed. 
—$———<— 
Toaprism.—We find the origin of this term, so much in vogue at the 
presentday. given in Chamber's Edinburgh Journal, as follows: A great 


| personage wishing to get quit of a troublesome hanger on, caused a disk 


of toads to be served up instead of fish. The invention was seen, but the 
dependent knew too well the value of the connection which he had esta- 
blished to take the hint. He partook of the toads with all the appear- 
ance of relish, never letting it be presumed that he thought them any thing 
but soles. Thereafter, any one who was contented to live on the bounty 
of another, at the expense of a few occasional insults, was said to eat that 
person's toads—to be, in short, a toad eater. 

a 

Susstirute For a Carpet.—An Illinois paper, published at Quincy, 
finds fault with the sherttf of that county for putting fanner’s bark on 
the floor of the court room. It says: ‘‘ The bark is taken wet from the 
vats of the tan yard, and in that state spread over the floor; and the con- 
sequence is, that during the first week of the court, all are barking with 
colds and, coughs occasioned by it. By the second week it becomes dry, 
and occasions constantly a fine dust, which all must inhale who are sa 
unfortunate aa to be under the necessity of remaining in the court reom. 
This bark is placed here by the sheriff to prevent the noise of those walk- 
ing about the room from disturbing the court. 

diac 

A Natvrat Cugtosttry.—The Island of Corsica, famous as the birth- 
place of Napoleon Bonaparte, gives rise to a river named Restonica, the 
waters of which blanch every thing immersed therein. Proofs of its ef- 
fects on metals have been obtained by numerous travellers; one of whom 
(Dr Darwin ) states, that iron placed in this river for a few days and 
nights, wil! be completely lackered as if plated with the finest silver 

— ——— 

Ricuts oF MARRIED womMen.—The bill securing to married women 
the use and enjoyment of their separate property, with an amendment 
charging the separate property of the wife for all necessaries furnished 
the family by her writen order, has passed the senate of Tennesse by a 


' wote of 17 to 4 
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LITERARY EXTRACTS. 


TRIP FROM MONTREAL TO LA CHINE. 


It was upon a lovely morning in summer that we left Montrel for La 
Chine, where a bateau, which we had engaged awaited us. 


| 


Nothing | 


can be more picturesque than the situation of this village; in sight of it, | 


on the opposite side of the river St. Lawrence, stands the settlement of 
the Lachenonaga Indians, a race now sadly degenerated from their origi- 
nal state by their intercourse with the white population. Anxious to pro- 
cure an interpreter, we slung our rifles over our shoulders, and in the 
cool of the evening engaged a boat to take us over to the Indian village. 
Before we had proceeded half way, our boatmen called our attention to 
@ party of pleasure, who were evidently making for the same point. It 
was a calm, stilly evening, scarcely a cloud in the sky or ripple on the 
water. One of the party accompanied herself and a fair companion upon 
the guitar; the air was familiar to us—one of Moore’s beautiful duets. 
The musie chiming in with the oars, grew fainter and fainter, and pro- 
duced most thrilling effect. We listened with the deepest attention to 
the “concord of sweet sounds,” and were enchanted at finding on our 
landing, two young and handsome girls leaning on the arm of an elderly 

, whe, from his sunburnt cheek and care-worn countenance, 
looked as if he had “done the State some service ;” and so it proved to 
be the case, for the individual was no ether than Commodore B , 
one of the brightest ornamrnts and most gallant spirite of the American 
mavy. At that time we fancied (erroneously, as it afterwards proved) 
that a feeling of enmity existed be: ween the two countries, and we con- 
eluded that one of the heroes of the American war would look down 


with contempt upon a party of beardiess subalterns of the British army ; | 
for be it known that one of my companions and myself had provided our- 


selves with knapsacks, containing, emong other good things, cigars and 
spirits, and upon which were somewhat ostentatiously painted our names 
ranks, and regiments. Anxious to be introduced to our incognita syrens, 


we were, upon discovery of their chaperon’s name, regularly “‘gobrowed,”’ | 
(we use an Afighan word) the English of which vulgarly translated is | 


“flabbergasted.” Great then, indeed, was our delight when the gallant 


Commodore, who had espied our names, approached us, and taking off | 
his hat (a wonderful condescension we then thought for an American) | 
politely addressed us as follows: “Gentlemen, we are about to visit the | 


celebrated spring in the neighborhood; will you honor us by joining our 
pry 1” Need I say that we gladly availed ourselves of the Commodore's 

indness, and in less than a minute I, acting as master of the ceremo- 
nies, introduced myself and friends, who were in due time presented to 
the fair demviseiics, their uncle, and the far-famed Commodore. 
proceeded on our expedition, where we qualified the water of the spring, 


We | 





but a pig finds it more difficult than any other animal to accommodate 
himself to circumstances. Being out of his pale, he is in the highest 
state of wonderment and inaptitude. He is sluggish, obstinate, opinion- 
ate, not very social; has no desire of seeing foreign parts. Think of 
him in a multitude, forced to travel and wondering what the devil it is 
that drives him! Judge by this of the talents of his driver. 

We beheld a man once, an inferior genius, inducting a pig into the 
other end of Longlane, Smithfield. He had got him thus far towards 
the market. It was much. His air announced success in nine pasts out 
of ten, and hope for the remainder. It had been a happy morning’s work ; 
he had only to look for the termination of it; und he looked (as a critic 
of an exalted turn of mind would say) in brightness and in joy. Then 
would he go to the public house, and indulge in porter and a pleasing se- 
curity. Perhaps he would not say much at first, being oppressed with 
the greatness of his success; but by degrees, especially if interrogated, 
he would epen, like #neas, into all the circumstances of his journey and 
the perils that beset him. Profound would be his set out; full of tremor 
his middle course; high and skilful his progress; glorious, though with 
a quickened pulse his triumphant entry. Delicate bad been his situation 
in Ducking-pond row ; masterly his turn at Bell alley. We saw him 
with the radiance of some such thought on his countenance. He was 
just entering Longlane. A gravity came npon him, as he steered his 
touchy convoy into his last thoroughfare. A dog moved him into a litte 
agitation, darting along ; but he resumed his course, not without a happy 
uepidation, hovering as he was onthe borders of triumph. The pig sulb 
required care. It was evidently a pig with all the peculiar turn of mind 
of his species: a fellow that would not move faster than he could help; 
irritable; retrospective ; picking objections, and prone to boggle ; a chep 
with a tendency to take every path but the proper one, and with a side- 
long tact for the alleys. 

He bolts !—He’s off! 

‘Oh, ! exclaimed the man, dashing his hand against his head, 
lifting his knee in agony and screaming with al! the weight of a prophecy 
which the spectators felt to be too true—‘he’ll go into all manner oi 
streets 

Poor fellow ! we think of him now, sometimes, driving up Duke street, 
and not to be comforted in Barbican.— Leigh Hunt. 


CHINESE DANDY. 

“His dress is composed of crapes and silks’ of great prices, his fee, 
are covered with high heeled boots of the most beautiful Nankin satin: 
and his legs are encased in gaters, richly embroidered and reaching to 
the knees. Add to this an acorn shaped cap of the latest taste, an ele- 


| gant pipe richly ornamented, in which burns the purest tobacco of the 


which bubbled near us, with some real Gienlivet, neat as imported, (just | 


to kill the animaleule) and drank to the health of our new allies. For 


an hour afier our return we strolled on the margin of the river, when our | 


bvatmen informed us that our meal was spread under the shade of a 
huge spreading sumac tree. We thought of the lines, 
“By the side of yon sumac, whose red berry dips 
In the gush of the fountain, how sweet to repose,” 
and enjoyed a most intellectual and rural repast in the company of our 
new acqiaistances. Prosperity to England and America was proposed, 


| tke bottom ef an earthen basin, two field crickets. 


and drank with honors; as were the fair daughters of the latter country. | 


It was near midnight before we took our departure, having previously 
arranged with the Commodore and his party to meet at the falls of 


Niagara, there to make further arrangements for visiting the ether “lions” 
of Canada together.— Passages from my Sporting Life, by Lord Len- 


noz. 


DELICACIES OF P1G DRIVING. 


The other day we happened to be among a set of spectators, who 
could not help stopping to admire the patience and address with which a 
pig-driver huddied and cherished onward his drove of unaccommodating 
elves, down a street inthe suburbs. He was a born genius for a manceu- 
vre. Had he originated in a higher sphere, he would have been a gene- 
ral, or a stage-manager, or at least, the head of a set of monks. Con- 
flicting interests were his forte; pig-head wills, and proceedings hopeless. 
To see the hand with which he did it! How hovering, yet firm; how 
encouraging, yet compelling ; how indicative of the space on each side of 


Fo-kien, an English watch, a tooth-pick suspended to a button bys 
string of pearls, a Nankin fan, exhaling the perfume of the teholane, (a 
Chinese flower, ) and you will have an exact idea of a fashionable Chinese 
Dandy. The Chinese Dandy, like dandies of all times and al! countries, is 
seriously occupied with trifies. He belongs either to the Quail or the 
Cricket Club. Like the ancient Romans, the Chinese train quails, quar- 
relsome birds, and intrepid duellists, whose combats form the subject of 
senseless wagers. In imitation of the rich, the poorer Chinese place at 
These insects they 
excite and prevoke, urtil they grow angry, attack each other, and the 
narrow field of battle is soon strewed with their claws, antennae and 
corslets. There is between the Chinese and the old Romans all the 
difference that there is between the combats of the cricket, and the terri- 
ble combats of the gladiators.”,—Dodel’s work on China. 


THE COPYISTS OF PARIS. 
Their trade is to prepare writings for attornies, notaries, &«.— 


there are about 150 such establishments in Paris; and the number oi 
clerks they employ exceeds 6000; and among these clerks, indo 


| lence and reckless brutal vice are carried to a point to which it is dif- 


him, and yet of the line before him; how general, how particular, how | 


perfect! No barber’s could quiver about 4 head with more lightness of 

apprehension ; no cook’s pat up and proportion the side of a pastry with 

amore finaleye. The whales, quoth old Chapman, speaking of Neptune, 
Ine whales exulted under him, and knew their mighty king 

F The pigs did not exult, but they knew their king. 

subjection, but ‘ more in sorrow than in anger.’ 

for rage. 


Unwilling was their 


Ts 
i heir case was hopeless. 


They did not see why they should 
proceed, but they felt themselves bound to do a0; forced, conglomerated, 


hey were too far gone | 


crowded vowards, irresistibly compelled by fate and Jenkins. Often | 


would they have bolred 
grunted as in ordinary; 
they turned an eve to a}| 


under any other master. 


they sidled, they shuffled, they haif stopped; 
itlets of escapes; but in vain—There 
they stusk, (for their very progress was a sort of sticking,) charmed into 
the centre ot his sphere of a ig their heads together, but 
purpose , JOOKING ai 

chewing the tip end of the whip of office. 
left leg; threw backward 


sudden rash of avoidance. 


the liiue o 


lon, iayir to no 


Much eye had they to their 
Lt Wasas 


riluous clutter, and they { 


They squeaked and | 


1 as if they were shrugging their shoulders, and es- | 


glances; and a little anticipative squeak, and | 


t: | 


cult to conceive that human beings, possessed of some degree of tales: 
and e/lucation, could descend. The master-copyists give their writers 
two-thirds of the sums they receive. The set attached to each establis- 
ment is classed by numbers, so that the four or five highest on the list 
are sure of employment. Their weekly gains range from ten to fifteen 
francs. Some of these men work in the stalls of their employers, others 
at their own abodes. The class, with some few melancholy exceptions 
of ingenious and well-educated young men and meritorious fathers ¢! 
families, who have been driven into it by poverty, is a vile compound of 
expelled students, dismissed merchants’ clerks, bankrupt schoolmaster, 
cashiered officers, and liberated convicts. Their predominent vices are 
drunkenness, gluttony, gambling, and idleness; the whole accompanied 
and set off by a degree of tilthiness and disregard of the decencies of life 
which almost surpass belief. 7 
It was fiom this crowd that Lecenaire stepped forth, eminent alike for 
his crimes and excesses. The favorite pursuits uf this ‘felon wit’ were 
gambling and glutttony; all that escaped the one was lavished on the 
other. Eight or ten francs for his breakfast or dinner were no uncommon 
expenditure with this man; and his consumption of coffee was unbound- 
ed, Fraud and robbery were his most usual modes of obtaining funds or 
these indulgencies; and it was only at intervals that he would condesce! 4 
to have recourse to his per Before he had shaken of all social restraint 
and had devoted himself, soul and dody, to crimes of the deepest dye, 2¢ 
was much sought after by the master copyist, in consequence of the 
beauty of his penmanship, and his marvellous rapidity otf execution 
Sometimes, tempted t e high rate of payment offered him, he would 


ixed at his desk, ter 


undertake @ long piece of writing, and labor 8% 
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®4 or eyen 48 hours, almost without intermission. His task was no | “Quick enough!” cried they. “ Egad, I never saw anything like it. 
souner finished than the gambling table, or a glorious champaigne break- | Why, man, you were shot off like an arrow.”’ 


fast again rendered him penniless. Lecensire scorned to be called a 


re 


wears them, converts disgust into pity. It is far otherwise with the class 


< 


-s3 of their dress. The soiled rags of the beggar are displeasing to the 


-evolting objects that the eye can meet; and strange as it may appear, 
some of the most skilful of the class are of this description. Others, 
again, carry the vice of idleness to a pitch scarcely to be believed. Men 
wo could with ease obtain twenty or thirty sous a day, prefer to yawn 
away their time, and just cover a sufficient number of pages to keep 


| «" Leaped off, if you please,” said I, with an air of offended dignity— 
pyist; he only con descended to use his pen in moments of pressing ‘“leaped off, if you please—didn’'t you see it?” 
ed, when no robbery offered him an easier mode of filling his purse. | ‘See what?” 
‘ Many of these men are remarkable for the ragged and offensive dirti- “ The salmon, to he sure. A twelve pounder as sure as my name’s 
| O'Kelly. He set it.” 

“ Set a salmon!” shouted twenty voices in a breath. “ The thing’s 
impossible.” 

** Would you like to bet on it?” said I to them, drily. 

“No, no—no more bets, but, surely—” 

« Too provoking after all,” muttered I, “ to have lost so fine a fish, and 
get such a ducking!” and with that I mounted my barb, and waving my 
hand, wishing them a good bye, galloped off into Killoloe. 


cer sense,’ but the humble and care-worn appearance of him who 


which | am seaking; their insolent and boisterous manner, their sen- 
cal look, and their brutal filthiness, combine to render them the most 





chemselves from sheer starvation. Doing nothing is their supreme hap- ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


picess ; a dry crust and water for their breakfast, a dinner for three sous, 2 
and their nights lodging for still less, suffice them. The rags worn by LITTLE MONSTERS. 

these men are actually infectious; nor do they attempt to replace them 

by others until they will no longer hold together. They will then apply pallactegec ingens ‘ 
for work at some of the stalls where they are known, gain a few francs, A plague on your little men and women, I say ! Children for my money “ 


and refit themselves in a set of better rags, and sink back at once into a 
state of torpid slothfulness. The master-copyists. utterly as they despise 
these men, are careful not to offend them, as in the moments of pressure 


‘ 
ve 


most degraded in Paris,’ 


t had a trick of sinking upon its knees at the first touch of a spur: he 


downright noisy, happy, good-for-nothing, wholesome-looking children— 
with eyes dancing like sunshine in clear pools of water; with hair all 
tossed in the wind ; with every look alive, and every outbreak of childhood, 
chuck full 0’ fun. I appeal to you, ma'am, you that are dressing up your 
eldest born, a boy of six—or your youngest, a girl of four—after the style 
P recious spirits these for a revolution!—I'razier's dangerous classes | of the pictures you see in our fashionable magazines, or in the likeness of 
f the French metropolis. what you find staring at you through the windows of a barber's sho 

what right have you to make such a fool of yourself,—or of your offspring T 
What are they to be good for, with their boots and atraps, and frocks and 
We scarcely know when we nave laughed more merrily than over the | furbelows and bishops and-so-forths, after you have had the dressing of 
lowing humorous episode in the “ Loiterings of Arthur 0’ Leary,” by them for a twelvemonth? And I appeal to you sir—the father—a fool- 
Harry “Lorsequer.’ ’ A cute rogue tells his own story. He had a horse. ish father, to be sure, but what of that 7—maybe the boy is your only child 
—or the girl, a legacy —wouldn’ t you rather see them both tumbling about 


vey cannot do without them. This class, viewed collectively, is the 


AN IRISH POINTER 


thought of a schema to turn this to account. He told a large party of heels over head, with the house-dog, or the ponies, or the little negroes ; 


sporting folks (in Ireland, of course) that he had a pony which sat at 


or paddling, with their trowsers rolled up to their knees—trowsers of 


game like any pointer. He was laughed at, and large bets taken azainst | both sexes [ mean—in that puddle of water yonder—the noisest and 


acre 


bis success in making the pony point. Sending out a cunning fellow | dirtiest playfellow they can find, and the most delightful because it most 
-alled Tim, to warn him of the right places, he rode to the sporting scene | resembles themselves—wouldn’t you, now? 
with all the anxious betters around him. 








there’s a man spealc 


out! never mind your wife ; speak out and make a clean breast for your- 
Before we had proceeded half a mile, I saw Tim seated ona stile, | self. We know it weighs bard upon your conscience ; we know that you 
atching his head in a very knowing manner; upon which I rode out | know, that after the dear little creatures’ lessons are over; after they have 
ym the party, and louking intently at the ferze cover in front called | once been thoroughly soaped and washed and soused and combed and. 


—_ | scrubbed and brushed, they ought to have nothing in this world to do but 
“Keep back the dogs there—call them of—hush, not a word.” to make themselves dirty and comfortable just as fast as they like, se 
The hounds were called in, the party reined back ‘th cir horses, and all | day of their lives. The litle, warm-cheeked, dame haired, dirty-fist 


t silent spectators of my movements. noisy, romping wretches! How can you have the heart to make dolls 
When suddenly I touched Paul in the fanks—down he dropped like a of the m—helpiess and hopeless monsters—minature men and women? 
trish clerk, stiff and motionless. Do you not know—have yon no bowels, no misgivings—do you not know 
‘ What is that?” cried two or three behind. that the surest way in the world of dwarfing mind and soul—ay, and the 
“He's setting,” cried I, in a whisper. affections too, is by dwarfing the bodies of your little ones? Would you 
“What is it, though?” said one. have them, when they have got their growth, nothing more than mina- 





A hare!” said 1, and at the same time shouted to lay onthe dogs, | ture men and women ?—idle popinjays—sickly, nervous, pale, and 

vcd tipping Paul’s ears, forward I went. Out bolted puss, and away we | peevish? overshadowed by all the true men and women about them, who 
' : , © | ry . : ° a) , . 

arted across the country, I leading and taking all before me. have been left to grow up in the winds and sunshine Would you have 





We killed her in ha 


an hour, and found ourselves not far from the | them drop, withered and blighted, one after another, into a most untimely 
tcover, my frienc 


n being a3 before in advance, making the same | grave? Yet this is their unavoidable, their certain fate, if you huey 
al as at frat. | their growth; if you drive the blossom ; if you overheat the bud, in trying 
I'he same performance was now repeated. Paul went through his part | to force these plants into an early fruitage. 











erfection; and, notwitst ond g the losses, a general cheer saluted us | There are sensible people enough, al ways at your elhbow—God help us 
ve sprang to our legs, and aoe ed after the dogs | —who seem to have no idea of children, or babies. From their birth, 
O course I didn’t spur h iim; everything now depen ied on my sustain- | all these types of the cherubim—these glimpses of another world, these 
our united name, and there was nothing too high or woo wide that | embodied instincts, these imperishable blossoms, are looked upon by 
ing, them as neither more nor less than as so many little gentlemen and 
* What will you take for him, Mr. O'Kelly 2°’ was the question of each | ladies. They will not even consent to regard them as seedling men and 
in, as he came up tu the last field. women; but as gentlemen and ladies in full dress, with ali their flounces 
Would vou like any further pro if, ventlem on?” said I and furb. lows, dickies and moustachbes in full feather, seen tt rough the 

A general *‘ No” was the answer, and again offers were received from | wrong ‘cad fa spy-glass, 
*ry quarter, while they produced their notes and settled their bets. It Just carry their notions out, and what a precious world this would be 
Was no part of my aim, however, to sell him; the trick might be discoy- | at the end of two or three generations. L ickily for mankind, however, 
| before J lefc the country, and if so, there v le bone | and still more luckily for womankind—since they have ail the trouble and 
oaining in my skin. : hardly a tithe of the comforts vouch safec 1 to fathers and mothers, by the 


My refusal evidently hei ghtened both my v ere are 
“ve that no story cant d teil. on our ride ! 


» met credence that morning—and, inde: 





present artangements of soc iety—t ave children enough, 


lownright children, blossoming about the hedges and byw ‘v4, Out among 
the poor and the oppresser i, to | seep the stock good. But for them the 








i my popularity to its utmost. world itself would have gone out long age; and the last of our race 
By way ofa short cut back, as the fair was to begin at noon, we took | would have been but a generation of prettily dressed and pre y behaved 
ferent route, which led across some grasa fields and a small river. | pigmies, born, for aught we know to the contrary, with wigs and hoop- 
traversing thia, I unfortunately was at the middle of some n sulous | peticoats, false whiskers and false hair, to distinguish the sexes 
‘dote, and entirely forgot my pony and his acquirements, and as he | Your sensible people never talk baby, youknow. It issoailly! They 
s.oped to drink, without thinking of what I was doing, with the common | are aby ove it—they set the eir faces against it! And what is the consequence? 
net of a rider, I touched him with a io is. Scarcely had the rowel | Not being able to talk baby, they are not able to talk weh babies; and all 
iched his side when down he fell, sending me headforemost over his | are babies whe do not talk their language, the Janguage of grown up men 
neck, into the water. For a second or two the strength of the current | and women. Look about you; call to mind all those you happen to be 
arried me along, and it was after a devil of ascramble I gained my legs, | acquainted with, who are able to talk baby, my life on it you Gud them 
1 reached the bank, wet through, and heartily ashamed of mvself* in the proportion of a hundred females to one male ; ; and al way «, without 
“Eh, O'Kelly, what the deuce was that?” cried one of the party, asa | a single exception, among the kind-hearted—remarkable every where, 
t of laughter broke from amongst them. and every where beloved, because of their sweet, cheeriu! per: while 
‘Ah ® said [ mournfully, “1 was not quick enough!” 1 of those who cannot talk baby, nor bear children, how many are good: for- 
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nothing, crusty old bachelors, or peevish old maids, who, under pretence 
of being unable to talk baby, never allow e child to come near enough to 
2ouch them with a bean-pole? , 

Now we are for setting these people right in & matter of some conse- 
quence to the rest of the world, if notto them. And therefore do we of- 
fer to maintain—and there’s our glove—that the first prattle of children 
is not language meant for the mind, but music meant for the ear; not 
speech, but sound, like the warbling of birds, or the murmuring of water, 
ahe bleating of lambs, or the purring of cats. Nature teaches this. What 
gnother talks the same sounds to a child of three, that she did when it 
was no more than a twe!vemonth old? Observe how a catamount plays 
with her young, the first three months; then at the end of six months; 
ahen after they have got their growth. You wholly mistake the purposes 
of « mother’s prattle. You confound amusement with language ; play 
with teaching ; the harmonies that are intended for the ear, with the wis- 
dom that is meant for the understanding. Look at Rosseau’s method of 
teachimg.a child to draw. Did he begin with a perfect figure? No in- 
deed, not he! But he drew a crooked perpendicular line, with chalk or 
charcoal, upon the nearest fence ; and then he stuck upon the top of it a 
sort ef round O, which went for a head ; then he drew other crooked lines, 
which he called the lege and arms, taking care that they branched out at 
zhe ends into five little short sprigs—just five—to represent the fingers 
and toes. This the child could easily copy. Then he puts in two dots 
for the eyes, one for the nose, and a slit for the mouth; and the child 
cupies them, and goes on, and on, till he is encouraged to copy a perfect 
figure. Now, suppose that instead of this, which after all is nothing, but 
the common sense of a mother, applied by a philosopher—suppose that 
he had begun at once with the Apollo Belvidere, or the Venus of the 
Bath, what would have become of the child? what of his drawing ? 

And yet, mark you, this is just what the fools do with regard to lan- 
guage. They insist upon mothers not talking baby to babies; they have 
the impudence to pretend that a child can only be taught a good pronoun- 
ciation and good language, by hearing both, from its earliest babyhood ; 
all which, if it were true, would only prove that babies ought not to have 
@ good pronunciation, nor to talk a good language—the language of men 
and women, that is—any more than they should act or think like grown 
men and women. But it isnottrue. The mother changes her speech as 
athe child is able to follow. Her instinct does for the babe in language, 
what “ Rousseau, the wild Rousseau—he who from wo wrung overwhelm- 
‘ing eloquence,” did for the babe in drawing; and what others who un- 
derstand children—the sanctities cf earth—would do for them in every 
thing. 

What asses your full grown men and women are, after all—particular- 
ly your great men. They talk to children just as they play with them; 
just as Dr. Johnson laughed—like a rhinoceros. And so do your great 
women—the women who most resemble men. And what are the con- 
mequences? Children are afraid of both, and their little minds are fiight- 
ened from all companionship with those whom they hear called great; 
but who, in sober truth, are not great, since it is the distinguishing 
characteristic of a great mind to be able te communicate freely with the 
humblest, to make itself understood by al]. Such men have always & 
horror of Little Monsters. 

——— 


THE MASK AT VENICE, 
EY C. DONALD M'LEOD, 


Beautiful Italy! Jand of blushing flowers and of laughing skies ; land 


of love and song ; of passionate hearts, warm souls and glowing beauty 
maidens 


With large dark eyes, 
Warm as their clime and sunny as their skies. 
Where the troubadour stil] wakes his song beneath his lady’s window, 


and romance weaves a dream-like spell, adding new glories to thy many | 


beauties, and hiding thine imperfections, till they, too, melt into pleasures 
Let me tell a simple story of thy vine-clad clime. 
It was the carnival in Venice, and gaiety was at its height, and, as in 
Beppo’s day— 
“There was fiddling, feasting, dancing, masquing, 
And many other things that may be had for asking. 
And there were songs and quavers, waving, humming, 
Guitars, and every other sort of strumming.” 


The Doge was giving his last ball, at the close of the merry season, and 
the beauty and nobility of the ‘‘Island-throned city’’ 
hie princely halls. 

The masked crowd, thronging the splendid apartments, presented a 
singular appearance to the casua! «pectator. 
curtain of yon golden-stained windows. Seems not yon tall and power- 
ful-looking Tuik very much as if he were endeavoring to wean from hea- 
ven the affections of the sylr h-like 
father, whispering spiritual com‘ort into the ear of the stately 
bending to his words harlequin-dressed fortune. te 
phesying the destiny of the full. volupt ous figure whose hand he 


ps cannot througt 


were gathered in 


Look beneath the gorgeous 
} 
nun at his side? 


a 


Or mark yon holy 


Why, he must be n@ar-sighted 
mark; for look' he bend lowe: 


to one side for a moment, as his lip presses the snowy little hand that 
trembles within his own. 


Aha! call you that palmistry, seignor? 
Apert from the motley erowd, in the embrasure of ove of the windows 

#tood two maskers, both apparently female 

the shady side of “eweet sixteen,” if 


see well 


wer, and now his mask is pust 


ene might judge from a rather 


large and yellow wrinkled band, which was exposed with an elegant 
carelessness that would have gone far to win the heart of an atiquary. 
The perfectly erect back, and the curbed-like position of the head, plain- 
ly marked the duenna. 

” The other, a shorter and slighter figure, wrapped in a plain domino, 
which served to conceal! (as a dew-drop conceals the blush of a rose) a 
ful] and rounded bust, the general outline of a most exquisite form, and 
giom beneath the robe peeped forth, O—such @ foot! 


I: could have trod upon a violet. 
Nor bruised the beauty of its perfumed petals. 


And whi: lips must those have been which gave birth to those mellow 
tones that murmured from behind the mask ! 

‘“‘Benedetta! dost thou know yon gallant in the black doublet, leaning 
against the porphyry pillar? See how the dark plume of hia hat is 
blended with those long jetty ringlets that cluster over his shoulder. Is 
he not of a noble presence.” 

‘Holy Mother! signorina,” replied Benedetta, ‘my eyes would need 
to be as young, and even sharper than thine te pierce yon mask; nor do 
I see aught in the plain locking dress that might mask a great nobility. 
Leok to yon proud Brunelli, with all the diamonds of his house glittering 
on his velvet trappings, looks he not bravely? See too Blessed 
St. Catharine !” cried she, interrupting her own eloquence, ‘“‘one might 


| as well be talking to the ugly old statue of San Marco there; it would 





' 
; the taller was evidently on 


} 


give as much attention at least. Come, signorina, it is time we were 
departing ; the ball will soon break up. They left the window; but as 
the younger figure glided along, ere she vanished entirely, she cast one 
look at the pillar, but it was unoccupied, and with a half sigh she fo!- 
lowed the duenna. 

The mask was over, the palace of the doge deserted, and the lagoon 
thronged with gundolas. 

Italy showed as dark a sky as ever Greenland boasted; Cynthia had 
taken this night to play Hecate, and probably the stars were attending 
her, for not one of “the angel-lit lamps of Even,” shed its trembling 
radiance on the earth. The dark waves of the Adriatic rolled on, with 
a deep, gushing sound, their course just shown by the faint phosphore- 
scent light of their foam-erowned tops, and night wore a vei! of intense 
darkness that was oppressive to the heart. The Lagoon was disturbed 
by the ceaseless dash of oars, and the cutiing sound of the prows, as 


| they moved through the curling wave. 


Hark that crash! a gondola has been crushed by anuther. A shriek 
rang through the stillness of the night; the clouds, as If pierced by its 
sound, suddenly severed above, and the moon looked dimly down upon 
the deep dark waters. A gondola was swimming amid a confused mass 
of wreck. Upon its side stoed a tall manly form; the slight plank 
quivered as he sprang from its side, and sunk into the dark flood: be 
rose again, and bearing something, swam towards the bark; the faint 
light of heaven served to show, us his burden, @ young and fair girl was 
placed in the gondola, a pale, rigid, but exquisitely lovely face; when 
placed upon the cushions inside, the lamp shewed the form and features 
of the lady, a long and flowing dress, saturated with the water, displayed 
the symmetrical proportions of the former, and the small snowy hand 
and the face shadowed by long wild tresses of a dark hue, although ap- 
parently insensate, possessed that beautiful life with which a statue 
grows. 

“Biessed St. Catharine,” sputtered somebody in the water, at the 
side of the boat, “will henot help me?” and our old acquaintance Ben- 
nedeita was assisted on board, still firmly grasping the interior of the 
Venetian boats. After fully comprehending that she was safe, she be- 
gan to look about, and after another invocation to St. Catherine, she 
turned towards the interior of the bark, saw the lifeless form of her lady, 
and sprung to revive her. 

She was quickly restored, and soon, in her fether’s palazzo, dreamed 
of the face of him who had saved her; for he had knelt beside her while 
assisting the duenna, and, as the life current began to tinge the lip of 
the maiden, he stooped and did something, I would not tell what for the 
world, but it restored the bloom of that pale cheek to a miracle 

* * * * o 7 * * 


About three or four weeks after the commencemem of our story, im 
the window of an old castle sat a beautiful girl; clustering tresses of the 
dye of a rich, ripe chesnut, parted simply over her beautiful brow, fel? 
in wavy silken curls over her shoulder, shadowing one of those faces 
which we seldom see out of sunny Italy; rather oval in shape, with fea- 
tures cast in a beautiful, although not a perfectly regular mould, glowing 
with such an expressiun as Raphael must have dreamed of in imagining 


his Madenna. Her cheek had that delicate blush which the setting sun 


gives to a snowy cloud; on her sofc and perfumed lip, love might have 
pillowed his brow, and thought it his own birth-rose; but the brightest 
charm of that glorious face was the eye, dark, soft, and intensely be- 
witching, for her soul beamed from it. 


The purest spirit might have 
ipon those orbs, as t 


1ey melted into softness or sparkled with joy- 
i worshipped them without sin. The heart§on which one 
and with that look would arise 

poetry, those hopes that glow 


Is that could take 


>, that moment, her’s; 


e the bosom a 


only knows—those spe 

‘The imprisoned soul 
lap it in Elysium 

Behin« 


mos? determine 


her stood an old lady, whose withered face, twisted into ® 


i fuult-finding look, when joined to the prim, old-maidie® 


















air of the whole body, plain!y 


introduced Mrs. Benedetta,—1 don’t know | 
of 
If I saw correctly, signorine,” 
of a golden color.” 
For shame,’ 


said the duenna, ‘they were like mine 


cried the Jady, “thine are red! and his were as dark 
us the plumage of the raven, and soft and silken, for they drooped upon 
my cheek when the seignior ’ and the maiden hesitated and blushed 

P reseed his lips to thine,” finished Benedetta; ‘a bold unde: taking 
truly! to dare to kiss la signorina Contavallo. Blessed St. Catherine! 
had he attempted to do the like tome,” added she, drawing up her prim 
form, still more primly, and pursing up her mouth as if she were eating 


I 
| 
& crab apple. Cais | 





What would’st thou have done?" asked her lady. 

‘Sei:ved him as I did my lord’s servant, on the night of the eruption 
«hen the peasantry were running al) to the villa, and I had gone Gown 
for a moment to speak them, tofwhen this Luigi ———” 

‘Hueh,”’ interrupted the lady, as the chords of a guitar were struck 
under the window. She listened; a short prelude was played, and then 
a full, deep voice, accompanied by the instrument, sang :— 


In Eastern climes, as sages tell, 
There grows a magic flower, 

Which gently gathered, can dispel 
The gloom of midnight hour. 

; So sorrow’s shadow would depart, 

And al! be joy above me, 

Could I bur win thy youthful heart, 
And teach thee how to love me. 


In Cupid’s Paphian bower, there bloomed 
A rose, whose magic beauty, 

Could call him back, whene’er he roamed 
From out the path of duty. 

Thus, from that path should [ depart, 
Thy mild tear would reprove me 

When I had won thy gentle heart, 
And taught thee how to love me. 


Ss “ +} : } P : 
Scarcely was the song finished, when, assisted by the trellis- work 


placed near the house, a form, in all probability that of the singer, sprang 
upon the balcony, and soon, with his plumed bonnet dofled, knelt at the 
feet of the lady. 

lis figure seemed perfectly symmetrical. Long tresses, ‘‘black as 
night,” hung clustering on his shoulder, and warm and very dark eyes 
looked into those of the maiden; and as her cheek suffused beneath his 
intense gaze, he appeared like the Persian, kneeling to worship the last 
rosy blush of the setting sun. 

He attempted to take her hand, but she arose and looked about the 
room for her attendant: but the duenna had vanished; and when the 
handsome seignior murmured “Lady! dear Lady!” and looked so im- 
ploringly on her, and when she called an unusual frown to her fair brow, 
and then looked down into bis dark eyes, and felt that frown fading most 
rapidly away, what could she do? Why, she did what every sensible 
maiden would do in such a case, she smiled, and sat down again. 

But scarcely had he again murmured “Lady!” when, with such a 

hem,” as waiting-maids and duennas alone can give, Benedetia opened 
the door, and pushing aside the hangings, ushered in an old gentieman, 
with a diamonnd topped snuff-box in his left hand, and a diamond-hilred 
unsheathed sword in his right. 

The maiden and lover started to their feet; the old gentleman placed 
himself in a fencing attitude, and requested the youth to draw; he laid 


’ 


his hand upon his sword, but demanded a moment’s parley, which ad- | 


vance his adversary politely answered by shouting “one.” The youth 
drew his sword in time to receive the “two.” “Three,” shouted he of 
te diamonds, and made a desperate lunge at his opponent, who caught 
the thrust in his gusrd. Whip! went the sword to the ceiling, and the 
victor springing to the balcony, was soon like the gay young knight of 
ihe song,— 

“Away, away, away.” 

1) Conte Contavallo, for it was no less a personage than the father of 
our heroine, with a rather heightened contour, helped himself first to a 
pinch ef snuff, and then to his sword, that lay on the floor before him, 
and then placing it under his arm with @ most significant ‘‘humph,” he 
turned to gaze upon his daughter. 

The lady stood with erect form, gazing with curling lip and flashing 
eye, on the duenna; for the soul cf woman was roused at the betrayal ; 
and the beautiful Italian, with all the pride of her noble line, stood in 


the proud halls of her father, the very impersonation of beautiful scorn. 
The attendant cowered beneath the eve of the insulted lady, and ot 

ed her baughty motion as she waved toward the door. Scarce y hed 

departed, when the maiden, the full idea coming at once upon her, t 


F 

she, of the line that had given monarchs to Italy, the representative of 
4 
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the sensations she experienced as they closed over her head, the dread- 

ful agony, the whole pain of death which can be known short of actun¥ 

dissojution, the call on Heaven, and the feeling that all was over—and 
then her language became milder and less impassioned, as she spoke of 
her rescue from the wave, of the gondola, of the form bending over ber, 
endeavoring to bring her back to life and light, and of her happy dreame, 
when restored to consciousness, and conveyed to her home; and them 
she told of the music and the song, and the seignior springing om the 
balcony—“‘and then you know my dear father,’ adced she, putting haw 
hands upon his shoulders. “and then you know, you fought, and wese- 
disarmed, and ” «Get out! interrupted her father, and deparred! 
muttering, “Diavola! the young puppy : how dare he save my daughter? 


and proffer to her, and disarm me? which is worst of all.” 





The road leading to the villa of Count Contavallo, passed about a mum 
from the dwelling, through a thick forest much infested by banditti. The 
hot-neaded old connt had summoned a}! bis retainers, to endeavor te 
route them trom the fastnesses of the wood; they had not proceeded) 
very deep into the forest when a volley of three or four muskets wate 
heard, and the Count’s troup, with the characteristic bravery of the lia) 
ian peasantry—fied. 

The old noble would have scorned to fly from a thousand banditti, sama» 
therefore drew his sword and waited for the approach of five men wher 
advanced towards him; they evidently expected an easy victory, aud 
were, therefore, somewhat surprised when the foremost received a thracs 
from the delicate rapier of the Count, which laid him quietly on the 
grass—dead ; the remaining four immediately set upon the old vesm 
who defended himself stoutly ; but in vain: it was going hard with hiv. 
when a voice behind exclaimed “Corpo di Baccho! four upon one! amd 
he an old man? cowards!” A pistol shot accompanying this, sent ™ 
second bandit to keep company with his friend, and a young man spring 
ing to the Count’s side, cut down another; the remaining two fled, ama 
the old man turned to thank his deliverer. 

“Seiguior, you have given me timely aid—Corpe dj Dio!” cried he; 
es he stared at the handsome youth by his side: “why I think we’e 
met before; but it is not at al] to my credit to remember our renconte®;, 
you have shewn geod spirit to day ; come to my villa, where I will give 
you & glass of old Montepulcidano that might warm the beart of an am 
chorite; and hark ye! I like you; and you shall, if so please you, Yee 
my daughter, were you the poorest Sir in Christendom, That you saa- 
noble, your bearing plainly shows. 

‘But will the lady be quite willing?” asked the cavalier. ‘There ig» 
no doubt of it,” answered the father; “who could resist one who sings 
such songs; if hz has moreover saved the life of the listener. For wham 
too. I have to thank you, but come along.” 

They reached*the villa, and ere long the beautiful valley was gladdem- 
ed by the nuptials of the signorina Contavalio and the young Prince Gime 
vanni Borghese. 





MISCELLANY. 


TASTE. 


“ De gustibus nonest disputandum ! 


” 


Words as common as Croton water, though apparently with as Hane 
meaning and effect, as if they had never been written or spoken. Baw 
often are we thrown in company with those who seem intent on querrell- 
ing with the fas/e of a fellow-biped !—and never practically aduining:. 
the truthof the above maxim. Some are 2o rabid in this particular thew, 
the sight of a moustache, or anything foreign to their own persons, salle 


forth a degree of ferocity which, one would suppose, could only be gem 
rated by a musketoe bite; indeed, they seem to be as much annoyed by 
ticklish little hairs under other folks’ noses, as by ticklish little imeoam 
on and about their own. Many who are constantly engaged in activa 
pursuits—in the routine of counting-room life, from year’s end to yeas’a 
end, and know little else, in reality, than the minute of shipping mma 
receiving cargoes, or selling and turning out bales and boxes of sme 
| chandise, are ever ready to give the fvol and puppy to the refined small 
polished gentleman and scholer, if perchance faste leads the latter te 


adopt a style or fashion in any respect dissimilar to the indulgences aff 
the former. Steele, I believe, remarks that, the moustache is very. weefell! 
in distinguishing the donkey from the gentleman. 1 give the idea if amex 
the language—leaving it rather dubious whether it is the legitimate sagm 
of the biped, or quadruped ; but, admitcing the latter association t be 


correct, the accusation comes with better grace from one of Sieele’s 


the pure, unalloyed blood of the noblest family of her clime, was betrav- ‘ ‘ 

' _ setts po rich, . ecavirements, than from those who are 690 re¢ ady to pass jad ¢ mere 
c sulted by a slave; giving way to the softer feelings of a woma : - : 
ref.ige—tears. amongst us. The arta, sciences, classics, any order of literature, and 

The father wa ted patier t'v unti! she had become caim, and then de- ndeed, a hig 1 de gree of attainment in the common as d practical! branct- 


manded an explanation. 

The lady then described al] to her father, (who hed already heard 
from his valet, who in turn had received it from the duenne, 
not the best authority imeginable for any thing ;) 


who was 
the scene upon the | not only teach them on these points, but enlighten them in no small de 
lagoon ; the crushing of the gondola, sinking into the deep quiet waters, 


es of education, are all in a state of non-existence wich this class of com 


| eore 





while, perhaps, their hairy-lip feol, and brainless puppy, conlal 


gree, with regard to the neture and laws of their own profession or culls 
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I must not be ucders 


al of 


ing. 2 that all of one class are 


norant, or the other learned, but that ignorance and learning may 
be found in both; if there is a difference in personal appearance, there- 


fore, let neither condemn the other per hoc 


ut attribute tt 


ity to itstrue cause—“ a mere matter of taste’’—and so 


is perhaps arguing the subject who ne- 


too serieusly tor sensible mortals 


ver sieop to meddle with the taste that decorates the covering—knowir 
the man lies within; bu ind- 


too serious for the ignorant fault 


ers referred to. f adopting the democratic spirit of 


| our text, 
laste isu matter, they eatnestiy discuss, and not only so, but condemn its 


free exercise, provided Providence has creat d it in others, with differ- 


A ripe 


and accomplished scholar goes abroad, and after expanding his under- 


ent lights and shades from their 


pwn. Take a not unusual case: 


standing, and enlarging lis conceptions of human nature, human things, 
and the world of society, by two or three years travel, returns to his 
home and friends with the addition of a tuft on the upper lip—the result 
of an innocent freak of (aste ; of course, he is an assinine specimen of 
humanity ! in the eyes of our said wiseacres—ihemselves, probably, 
having never travelled beyond the boundaries of two or three adjoining 
States, if sc far, and never waste time in study, or thought beyond the 


** Almighty dollar 


With such, a taste for dissipation may be indulged, and still the pos- 
sessor of it be a very talented, senstbic, and good-hearted fellow; but 
indulging an innocent taste for dressing the beard in an odd and peculiar 
manner, makes the wisest man a fool, and renders him totally unfit for 
the very intellectual aud refined society of these self constituted censors. 
The amount, form, and cut of the hair on the face is their standard for 
judging of character and acquirements—one in every respect suited to 
their capacities! But to adupt it for a moment:—I grow neither whie- 
kers or moustache, A. cultivates whiskers to the tips of the ear, B. do. 
under the chin, C. sports a moustache, and 1). shaves not at all; now in 
A's. 


the 


C's. estimation D. isa donkey, in B's. estimation C. is a donkey, in 


estimation B. is a donkey, in my 


estimation of A. B. C. and D 


estimation A. is a donkey, and in 


[am a donkev ;—aquere: which of 


tbe 


*, though p 


five is the legitimate donkey e harmless mou 


the most prominent, is not the only fan: 


y criterion at the present day, 


for passing opon character and brains. Four instance:—I have a fai a 
qu aintance who solemn!y protests arainat straps to unmer ti mepies, ¢ 


swears that everyone « dulgesisa fupanda 


» thusi 
afarms that strapless pants are far more comfortabl 
possessed ot the least common sense 


him. M 


cabbage, and does not feel safe 


fat acd ia nee, moreover, 


at the dinr 


stares him in the face He dreads the 4} 


empty plate as he does pant straps, al d growls horrit 


ruption; but let the application be accompanied by 


slice without cabbage, and he becomes perfect 
, 
is at once branded as a stu: 


white folks. My fat acyvaintance, then, baa 


he Judges the character of a fellow human, to wit: 


thin slice of corned beef wi/hout cabbave. Now. why 


quaintance, who deligth h cabbage 


in pronouncing thus u slices wit 


plain-lip gentiemen in attac 
prefer the /ip ornamental 
Others, there are, who estimate 
pon equally just and 


would be tedious to pursue the enumeration 


tion the wisdom (do not laugh, dear reader 
g 


by mere innocent items of taste, which 


cannot materially affect the wortn of the ir 


Since, then, an all-wise Providence has 


of poor mortals with similar 


of individual perfection, and 


less degree, giver 


greater o 


unseemly, it may 


lated, Jet us not ¢ 
ments; but, wh 

be it in the form ef faciz 
without cablage—seek to sn 


r 


science b elling over—' De 


gs | 
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NA M BES OF 


ToR.—I sent yo 


women witl 


,08e a pleasant name t 


A. 
leline. Germ. A Princess. 
gatha. Gr. Good. 
Gr 
Gr. 


Chaste, 


Truth 


Noble. 


Agnes 
etnea 
» Germ. 
Lat. One to be loved. 
a. (fem. of Emile.) Rivalling. 
Beloved 
eline Gr. A little ange!. 


mands 


ine. @ ‘ 
Same as Hannah. 

Anna. § 
Anastasia. Gr. Standing up. 
Arabella. Lat. A fair altar. 

B 
Beatrice. Lat. Making happy. 
Bernice. Gr. Bringing victory. 
Bertha. Germ. Bright. 
Sianch. Fr. ? White 
Bianca. Ital. ¢ "°° 
Bridget. Irish. Shin ng bright. 

C. 
Caroline. Fem. of Charles. Valiant. 
Catharine. Gr. Pure. 
Charlotte. Fr. All noble. 
Chloe. Verdant as the 


Gr. Grass. 


WOMEN. 


the names of men, | send you now 


ations, ur fair readers 


so that y 


hose to whom they may become spon- 


Heb. G acious. 
Gr. Compassioaate. 


I. 
Janthe. Gr. Violet Flower. 
Isabel. Span. (Elisa Bella) Hand- 
some Eliza. 


Jane. ) Fem. of John. Heb. The 


Joanna Grace of the Lord. 
Joan. 


Jeannette. 

Joanetta. 

Janet. 

Jusepbine. Fem. of Joseph. (Heb. 
Addition. 

Judith. Heb. Praising 

Julia. Fem. of Julian. (Latin. 

Juliana. § Curly Hair. 


; 4 mony ; Little Julia. 
K. 


Katharine. Gr. Pure 
L 
Letitia. Lat. Joy 


wucretia. Fem.ot Lucretus Gainful. 


Little Jane. 


Coristiana. Lat. Belonging toChuist. Lucy. Fem. of Lucius. Lat. Bright. 
5 


Ciara. Lat. Bright. 

D 
Deborah. Heb. A Bee. 
Diana, Lat. Moon. goddess. 
Dorcas. Gr. A wild Roe. 


Yoror 


rothy. Gr. The gift of God. 


Gr. Dewy eves 


Sax. All fruief 
Heb. From G ad 
Heb. The eata 
Germ. A Nurse 
Heb. A Secret 


anor 

hb. iza 

sizabdet 
mma 
“ther 

( aUsing iile 


liminutive of Fy Lit 


veima | F 


tie hve. 


Hap; inesa, 
Goddess of F! 


wer 


som 


s. Germ. Fra 
rtrude. Germ. Al! 


*taldine. (tem 


will ) 


Lydia. (So named from the conatry 


‘Ly dia ) 


Magnificent. 
A Pearl. 


Magdalen. Syr 
Margaret. Gr. 
*Mary. ? 
Maria 4 
Matilda. Germ. A noble lady. 
oO 
ce the Olive. 
P 
Paulina. Fem. of Paulinus, dimin. 
of Paul. (Lat. Little ) 
Philippa. Fem of Pailip 
Loving horses ) 
P} ba. Gr. The 
r 
Rachel amb 
Rebecca Plump 
Rosamond. § Rose of Peace. 
embling 


Ruth. Heb. 4 
be] 


Sapphire. 


Star of the Sea. 


Olivia. Lat. L 


(Greek, 


ot of life. 
g 


ra. (re. 
Heb. A Princess 
Gr. Wisdom. 
; ry 
, A Lily 
nnan. § ‘ 
+ 
itha. Ser. A Roe 
fosia. Gr. Given by God. 


- : ‘ 
for the name Mary or Maria, is bit- 


inlikely that any 


parent would give a 
that y grown up person 
Besides thia, 

f ‘Star 
*: - 


anieg ot 
in a¥it rrow 8 


per name 


the n 
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FROM OUR FOREIGN FILES. 


ExTRAORD!INARY —Many have been the doubts and suspicions as to 
the origin of fires, and great excitement has occasionally prevailed when 
the cause of such calamities has remained in mystery. Very recently the 
total or partial demolition of a ncble manorial pile in Montgomeryshire 
might have happened by fire, and the origin be2n involved in perfect mys. 
tery, had it not providentially happened that one of the establishment 
discovered smoke in time to prevent an extension of mischief. 
the hot days of the week before last, the Countess of Powis's attendant, 
whilst in her bedroom at Powis Castle, about ten o'clock inthe morning, 
was somewhat alarmed at the smell of fire, and immediately instituted a 
search. Fire-place, cupboards, drawers, &c., were alike subjected to a 


had just taken tire. The femme de chambre, conscious that no one had 
been or ougbt to have been there during the morning with fire, was some- 
what ouzzied. Having extinguished the ignited article, she resumed her 
occupation, but was again astonished to smell fire. On approaching the 
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ATROCITIES IN Panis —The Paris journals are fu)! of murders and 
ether frightful crimes, committed in the sueets and neighbourhood of 
Yogs. Amongst the malefactors who have been lately arrested on a 
charge of street robberies, attended with violence, is a man named Tep- 
pez, who, on being brought before the police of safety, made the following 


| confession:—** 1 know tnat | am about to commit myself beyond 4 pos- 
| sibility of escape, but | promised my mother to tel! al], and I shall keep 


Daring | 


| a man named Poildevache. 


table she found that the sun’s rays, concentrated on a globular water- | 


bottle, which formed a lens, and had burnt the table-cloth in two places 
through its several folds. 
the servants, who were witnesses to a third ignition by the same means 
Had it occurred an hour afterwards, the fire would not probably have 
been discovered until it hai attained an ascendancy, and thus would a 
fire of an alarming nature have been created, the cause being wrapped in 
mystery and suspicioa.— Shropshire Journal. 


Oviver Cromwett’s Oncan.—This splendid organ, not more dis- 
tinguished for its beautiful exterior and great powers than for the singu- 
larity of its history, is still in the ancient Abbey Church in Tewkesbury, 
and has lately undergone some extensive repairs by Mr. J. A. Parker, of 
Staford. It originally belonged to Magdalen College, Oxford; and 
Oliver Cromwell, who was extremely fond of music, and particularly that 
of an organ, which was proscribed under his government, was so delight- 
ed with the harmony of this instrument, that when it was taken down 
from its station in the College, according to the puritanical humour of 
the times, as an abominable agent of superstition, he had it conveyed to 
Hampton Court, where it was placed in the great gallery for his amuse- 
ment. The organ remained there till the Restoration, when it was sent 
back to Oxford; but another organ having been presented to the College, 
it wae in the year 1737 removed to Tewkesbury. 


The following revolting narrative is given in a letter from Rome, dated 
the 24th ult.:—* The Priest Abbo, who was some time since condemned 
to death for the murder of his nephew, but whose sentence has since been 
committed to 20 years’ imprisonment, is a man who joined to the most 
profound learning a remarkable address and superlative hypocrisy, cover- 
ing by all the appearance of a rigid morality and religion the most infa- 
mous disorders and the most horrible crimes. He is a native of Genoa, 
and contrived to gain the friendship and patronage of the Prime Minister, 
who is his fellow-citizen. All the most illustrious houses were opened to 
him, and in two days after that on which his crimes were detected and 
exposed he was to have been raised to the Prelacy. For several years 
he had eharged himself with the education of his nephew, a child be- 
tween 8 and 9 years old, the son of Jerome Abbo, who lived at Genoa. 
Tne Priest Abbo weekly wrote to his brother giving flattering accounts 
of the boy’s health, and the progress he was making in his learning. At 


Astonished, and incredible, she called some of | 
| the legs, and they then flung it into the canal. 


| cut his bread, which made me sick, and I was unable to eat.” 


my word. I have committed many robberies, and assisted at many 
atrocious deeds, but there is one act the recollection of which haunts me 
night and day. In 1836 I was enrolled amongst a band of assassins by 
When I showed any hesitation te commit 
violence, my companions kicked and beat me to give me courage, as they 


; t | said. One evening that I was watching near the Canal of St. Martin, in 
scrutiny, when it was discovered that a toilet-cover on the dressing-table | 


company with two others, a man of about 36 years of age passed by. 


| One of the band, Rampailleux, having judged by his dress that he had 


money, seized him by the throat and threw him tothe ground. Pdilde- 
vache then ran forward and seized the legs of the victim, whilst I, by 
orders of the others, searched his pockets. As the victim was making 
great exertions to escape, Rampailleux drew his knife, saying, ‘Wait, 
and I will give you the police seal,’ and he stabbed him several times. 
He then took the dead body on his shoulders, whilst Bernard held it by 
The murder having been 
committed we went to sup, when Raimpailleux used his bloody knife to 


To this 


| dreadful confession we shall add, that Rampailieaux is at present under 


the hands of justice. He is only 27 years of age ; and Bernard, who has 
likewise been arrested, is not older. The police have since arrested 
another of this hideous band, a man named Piednol, 29 years of age, ten 
of which he passed at the galleys. 


Tue Mycace Sripen—There are certain spiders known to goolo~ 
gists under the name of “ mygales,” which perform operations analogous 
to these of the hamster, but still more complicated; for not only do they 
excavate in the ground a large and commodious habitation, but they line 
it with a silken tapestry, and furnish it with a door regularly hung upon 
abinge. For this purpose the mygale digs, in a clayey soil, @ scrt of 
cylindrical pit, about three or four inches in length, and plasters its walle 
with a sort of very consistent mortar. It then constructs, of alternate 
layers of earth and of threads woven into a web, a trap-door exactly 
adapted to the orifice of its bole, and only capable of opening outwards; 
and it attaches this, by a hinge of the same thread, to the tapestried 
lining of its chamber. The outside of this trap-door is covered. with 
materials resembling the soil around; and so litde does it differ,from 
this, that it is with difficulty distinguished, even by a person seeking to 
discover the spider’s habitation. If ar attempt is made to lift it, when 
the animal is within its excavation, the effort is resisted by the whole 


| force of the spider, which holds down the door, by fixing its claws into 


the same time the neighbours were distressed by hearing night and day | 


plaintive cries from the pour child, who was never seen to stir out. On 
being questioned as to the cause of this, Abbo replied that his nephew 
was attacked with a painful complaint which required the most unremit- 
ted treatment. At the end of last year, the cries and groans of the s-f- 
ferer became almost incessant until they gradually sank intu total silence. 
Then, without any intimation of his death, a coffia was brought into the 
Priest's apartment, and preparations for a funeral were made. A dread- 
ful suspicion arose in the mind of a woman who lived in the same house, 
who hastened out to make a declaration to the Magistrates. Meeting a 
police-officer in her way, she made the communication to him, and he 
was in time to meet the funeral in the street, and order it back into the 
house. A surgeon who was then for, on having the coffin opened, and 
seeing the body, was so overcome by the spectacle that he fainted. To 
the four posts of the poor child’s bed were attached cords, which had 
been used to distend his limbs, while he underwent the most crue! tor- 
tures, and the cords were seen lying in the flesh. When the frightful 
tale was communicated to his Holiness, he could not refrain from weep- 
ing. At the trial, a woman who had lived with him as servant was ex- 
amined, amd not only confessed that she wae then with child by the pri- 
soner, but that she had had two previous children by him, both of whom 
he had made away with.” 


The Memorial de Rouen gravely relates the following :—A gentleman, 
residing near Honfleur, had a monkey and @ parrot, which did not agree, 
and it was evident that the monkey was watching for an opportunity to 
injure his feathered companion. A few nights ago the family was dis- 
turbed by cries, and the owner of the house leaving his bedroom, with a 
light and a joaded fowling piece, discovered the monkey with a knife in 
one hand, which had been used in the course of the day for killing fowls, 
and in the other hand the dead parrot, the monkey having, like Macheti, 
murdered him in his sleep. The owner, indignant at the atrocity of the 
monkey, levelled his fowling-piece, and fired. The poor animal crept 
towards him to die at his feet, and stretched forth bis hands as if to sey, 
adieu. 


small holes on its under surface, at the point most distant from the hinge, 
where its force may be most advantageously applied.—Animal Physt- 
ology.—Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science. 


Natcrat Curiostty.—Last week, while the workmen of Mr. Harvey, 
of Glasgow, were cutting a log of Honduras, uf about nineteen feet long 
and twenty-two inches in diameter, they were surprised to find, in the 
very centre of an otherwise excellent piece of wood, about fifteen feet 
from the root, a hollow of four feet long by nine inches wide, and taper- 
ing down towards the bottom. In the centre of this space they were still 
more astonished to discover what had been an entire hive of bees, with 
plentiful remains of bees, bees’-wax, and a number of large cells, in each 
of which the honey, in a solid state, something similar to the kernel of a 
nut, is still entire. On the discovery being made, Mr. Harvey paid atten- 
tion to cut the log carefully around, and to preserve every portion of the 
wood which contained the hive, and it is now exceedingly interesting to 
trace the winding path of the bees all along the edge of the tree as its 
growth would permit, until at last they were fairly enclosed by the 
growth, and their industry put an end to for ever. Very little seems to 
be known of the age of the mahogany, but we should suppose that the 
tree in question may be about 300 years old.— Constitulional. 


Discovery or a “ Venus” ey Trtian.—A letter from Dresden, of 
Sept. 21, says:—** The recent discovery of the ‘‘ Venus,” by Titian, now 
excellently restored, excites the greatest interest. The picture is an ob- 
ject of the greatest admiration with al] amateurs. This magnificent work 
has been more than 100 years concealed under a mass of unimportant 
paintings and different kinds of rubbish. For the discovery of this trea- 
sure we have to thank the Director Mathai and the Academy Council. 
it'is the most perfect picture that can be looked upon, Exquisite as are 
some of the paintings of ‘* Venus’’ we already possess, they are all far 
behind this master-piece, particularly in the handling of the flesh and the 
background. 


Isternestinc Discovery —Wissy.—On the Ist cf last month a coun- 
tryman, named Fondarfive, of Rhone, while ploughing on the side of a 
hiil found an oval copper vessel, containing above 3.350 silver coins, and 
fragments of different sizes. About 380 of these coins are Anglo Saxon, 
Danish, and Norwegian, of Kings Ethelred, Canute, Harold, Hardicanute, 
Edward, and Swen Erickson. The others are German, chiefly of the 
cities of Cologne, Magdeburg, Maine, Strasburg, Augsburg, &c. They 
are all of the 1U:b and 1] Ith centurius, and the wnole appear to have been 
buried in the ground towards the end of the Ilin century. There are 
only two cases (Arabian coins) among them. Iwo other peasants have 


fo ind a coin and a clarp. 
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The following grave but comical notification appears in shape of ar 
advertisement in an Edinburgh paper :—‘‘ Thomas baker, 
grateful acknowledgments to his friends and the public for past favours, 
takes leave to intimate that, as he does nut now hold the situation 
kirk-treasurer of the parish of North “eith, in consequence of the recent 
discuption in the ( he will devote his whole ettention to the baking 
lwainess, and respect creased share of public patronage 
which it willbe his merit by kee 
the firet quality, and pre; soch a manner as to er 
@weetness and flavour is 


with 
ot 


nurct 
its ar 


endeavour to >ping articles of 


imrortaxt 10 Unmarried Lapigs —Suppose the whole population 
@ Australia were now grown up and wished to be married, out 
laendred bachelois only 4% could find wives. Supposing all the unmar- 
ried males now of age wished to be married, out of every hundred only 
14 could fied wives. Supposing all the free bachelors now in the colony 
wistied to be married, out of every hundred only eight could find wives. 
As there are at present in Australia 66,366 unmarried males, and vuly 
26 007 unmarried females, it follows that Lefore every son of Adam could 
te provided with a daughter of Eve, there must be introduced into the 
«ateay no fewer than 40,559 unmarried daughters'!—Ausfralta and the 
Saat. 


of every 


—— 
PUNCHIANA. 


Tae Usiversat Paocressinc Generac Happiness Assoctation 
—This institution is regulated by a committee, and has for its object the 
cfigtcibution of happiness to cue human race. 

it is a well known fact that contentment produces happiness. It is 
Aikewise a well known, though lamentable fact, that no man, whether 
Vaigh or low, is contented with his present position in life, whatever it 
amuay be. 

te cannot be denied that every man would be still more discontented 
were he placed in a position /¢low that to which he had been accus- 
tamed. 

ft is therefore presumed that were each man raised one step imme- 
tarely above that which he has hitherto held, universal contentment 
«would be the result, and general happiness must necessatily follow. 

The committee therefore propose, then, that a universal system of gra- 
<tiaal progression be adopted. by which society, or at least that portion of 
@ which will become incorporated with the Association, wil! be divided 
aaa distinct classes or divisions, commencing from those whose earnings 
wmmount to 5s. per week, and progressing gradually upwards until it ends 
with those whose annual incomes reach 5,000/. And by this simple 
mad easy transition, it is confidently expected, (each man duly apprecia- 
‘Gag the change in his position) that universal happiness and content- 
«ment will be the beneficial result ! 

fn order, however, to provide against the unpleasant contingency of 
dhe highest class being left destitute of an income, by seceding it to that 
‘Gemmediately below them, the committee have made arrangements with 
ede Bank of England for the employment of their surplus capital, to any 
eeumeot they may require, towards the indemnification of the above class, 
waaple security being of course furnished for the same—by somebody 
awith whom the committee are not at present acquainted. 

The committee themselves, in forming this Association, are actuated 
«welely by disinterested motives; they ask but the privilege of enrolling 
Mdveraselves amongat the happy society they are about to form. 


LIFTS TO LAZY LAWYERs. 


. What is a settlement of a Conveyance ? 
A. When an omnibus smashes a cab. 
«2. What is the master’s general report? 
A. That the wages are to high. 
“2. [3 ‘What's that to you,” deemed a sufficient answer? 
A. It may be, or may not; but it is likely to be excepted to for im- 
pertinence. 

Q. Describe the meaning of the term Nunc pro Tunc. 

A. It is the general exclamation you make when you are mn against 
“by @ clumsy person. [t generally has the word stupid added—ez. 
“Now then, stupid |"’ 


A 


or 
o”.°? 


Unwortay Practarism.—In consequence of A Night with Burns 
theing so successful in the case of Witsex, we understand that Lord 
“Wittiam Lennox is about totry—A Night with the Industrious Fleas! 


HOW TO TRANSLATE AN EPITAPH. 


Hic depositum est corpus, sacred to the memory, Jonathan Swift, ; 
Fonathan Swift, hujusce ecclesivwe decani, author of Gulliver's Traveis 
wbi seva indignatio, who died lamented, ulterius cor lacerare nequit, 

a large circle of friends. Siste, viator, He was a tender hushand, 
imitare si poteris, a dutiful son, strenuum pro virili, an offect 
father, libertatis vindice and his end was peace 

The above mode of proceeding will demand no more knowledge 
what wi || have resu lted fr simple observation, and those br 
tations amorg the Tombs,” in which the most fast 
without having ever seen “H 
of his experience 


toniae 


than 
f Med 
jionable young 

must have indulged 


mm 


>rvev,” 


Tat Repeat Car.—Mr. Hogan the sculptor, has designed a cap for 
the Repealers, whict, however beautiful in itself, is by no means illus- 
trative of the prime ob ect of O'C The Repeal cap should be a 


cap without a crown 


nne 





JONATHAN. 


HOW TO S4N3WER QUESTIONS IN BOTANY. 


, Mr: Whoeveryouare, what is the name of that levely flower ? 


A. Constantine Palwologus. A decasyllabic plant; native of Pelyne- 
sia. Class, Alexandria; order, Virginia 

Q. And this? 

A. That is the Prolemeus Soter; imported afew years ago from 
y Sir Joseph Banks. ; 

The foregoing are exemplifications of the replies wh 
f and acquaintance with botanical details, am 
ore will enable anybody to furnish. 


Q 


Egypt 


in the absence 


DESCRIPTION OF & STEAM-ENGINE. 
hat part of the machine which you see moving up and down j 


hyp tore the tube which it moves in is termed the dilemma 


wheel 1s called a category; it communicates motion to those other wheels, 


which are named predicaments, and the whole constitutes a true sy.lo- 
gism. 
7 In the above indicated, Logic may be made to answer ia default of 
Mechanics. 

Importasr TO Lawrers AnD Barriste! 
mie st states, the Government of Saxony | 
ars for the establishment of a nursery for /e 


3.—The 
ered a premiu 
hes 


Archio der Chi- 
as off m of 509 dol- 


ec 


BALLADS OF THE HEART AND HEARTH. 


Ms gentle love, my only love, 
My hushand fond and dear, 
Whose cheerful smile I prize above 
All ether pleasures here. 


Still warmly my affections glow, 
My very sou! of souls, 

But autumn gales begin to blow; 
My life, “‘ get in the coals.” 


ce 


I've watch’d thee in the summer's day, 
When sunbeams danc’d ar ound, 

And Phoebus shot his golden ray 
Along the thirsty ground. 


I’ve clung to thee in winter's storm ; 
The thought across me rolls, 

That love alone may cease to warm: 
At once “ get in the coals.”’ 


I've seen upen thy ma 
The mark of recent snows, 
And often I the frost could tra 
Sharpening thy cherish’ da 


But we may banish e’en a chill, 
Like that of frozen poles; 

Nay, don’t refuse—you must—you wili— 
This day “ get in the coals.” 


Su ; Ionornance.—A commission of inquiry has been instituted 


Punch into the amount of knowledge of domestic economy possessed 
by young men in general; that is to vay, of knowledge which will one day 
or other be absolutely necessary to them, but wherein they are, be re 
grets to say, most lamentably deficient, as will be seen from the subjo ned 
extracts from the Report of his Commissioners. 

“ Richard Bradshaw examined.— Belongs to no profession. Has a 
small independence of his own. Lives in lodgings with partial board. 
Knows the Cock in Fleet Street; also the Cheshire Cheese, ard the 
Rainbow. Has ofien been tothe Albion; itis called Simpson’s. Knows 
what calves’ foot-jelly is; has tasted it at evening parties. Does cot 
know how it is prepared; should imagine with something else bes' we 
calves’ feet; apples, perhaps, or white currants. Knows the differenc 
between Brown Holland and Brown Sherry. The former ts 4 clocb. 
Wore pinafores of it in his younger days. It may be made of cotton 
it may be made of flax, cannot say which, nor what it is a yard. Knows 
a merino from a Macintosh; the former is a sheep: the latter is a zar- 
ment, wh ret: 1@ sometimes wears. Cannot tell what huckaback is ; if be 
guessed, should say it was a fish. A chinchilla is a sort of tippet or ig 
fancies it i is made from Angona wool. A peierire is either a -* or 
riding-habit; should think he knew what a Cardinal was; it was s 
thing like a Bishop. There were nutmegs in it and cloves. The pri 
of coals was three-and-sixpence a'week; did not know what Eden Main in 
was a chaldron. Has no idea what “ Best Screened” means. Co 
was four-pence a cup; could not tell which was dearest, Souchor 
Bohea : was not in general accustomed to take tea of an evening.” 

William Hawkins, medical student ;—Is twenty-one, and expect 4 to 
i¢ Hail shortly. Has heard of an aitch-bone of beef; thinks be 
knows it when he sees it, but cannot tell what part of the ox it is tal 2D 
from. Has no idea what lump-sugar is a pound; believes it, howeve 
to be dearer than brown. Knows very well what a pork-chop is; it 
seven: pence Never had one from the butcher; cannot sey what be 
would have paid if he had; thinks two-pence or three-pence; has an idea 
that tavern-keepers cheat dreadfully. Koows what the charge for stewed 
cheese is; has no notion what good cheese is per lb ; supposes the price 
to vary. A pot of beer is four-pence; and half-and-half, sixpence: of 
ale, eight-pence; does not know what a barre! of stout from the brewer's 
to per gallon, Is sure that mould candles are cheaper than di; 
cannot tell how much, aor how many of eith to the pound. 
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cabman’s fare is eight-pence a mile; cannot calculate a cook’s wa- 
ges.” 

** John Tomkins Adams, atticled clerk :—Is nearly out of his clerk- 
skip. Has served in the country, but has come up to complete his studies 
in town. Is inthe habit of taking mustard with beef. Has no concep 
tion how it is made. It may be mixed with cream for aught he knows 
Cannot say what is the price of it per lb., nor whether it is sold by weight 
or measure. Has heard talk of Mousseline de Laine; also of Gros de 
Naples; should not know one from the other if he saw them. Knows 
what apple sauce is good with. Cannot say how long it takes to roast a 
goose: should think it depended on the fire.” 

To the family readers of Punch the above disclosures will be horrify- 
ing; bat it is to be hoped that their publication will pave the way for 
some national measure of education, calculated to remedy the melancholy 
intellectual destitution prevailing among our yuuthful bachelor popula- 
tion: whereof they present but a faint picture. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SPIRITS’ GATHERING—a VISION. 


BY LiEUT. GEO. W. ROBBINS, U. S. N. 





They are gathering proudly round me, 
The spirits of the brave, 
From all! earth’s fields of glory 


Ani many a storied wave— 


Of every age and nation— 
The sons of every clime— 
Who've twined the deathless laurel 
Around the brow of Time. 


No banner floats above them, 
No warlike shout is there— 

They march, as march the stately stars, 
Thro’ pathless fields of air! 


What charm hath broke the sternness 
Of your long and dark repose, 

Where the warrior’s arm forgot at length 
To grapple with his foes? 


The war-cloud burst above ye, 
Unheeded in its wrath ; 

The car of Triumph rushed along— 
Ye dreamed not of its path ' 


Why bide ye not the Spirit’s Trump? 
"Twill shake the earth and sea; 
Aod all the armies of the Dead 
Shall! hear that Réveil/é. 


Navy Yard, Brooklyn. 
——— 


A SAGA FROM THE NORSE. 


Bi C. D. MACLEOD 





A legend olden, 
Where the fir trees quiver ; 
And the sun shines golden, 
On the spirit river. 
And in the old Valhalla, souls of the elder time 
Drink off the amber mead, and chant the Runic rhyme. 


Up from a fountain, 
A pine grows dark 
But the stag of the mountain 
Feeds on its bark. 
And while the latent canker destroyeth eack green shoot, 
A serpent coils below and eats away the root 


Ye fear ‘twill drop, 
That the trunk will sever; 
But an eagle at top 
Looketh upward ever. 
And holy maids who dwell beside the fonntain stay aot 
To pour sweet water on, that thus the leaves decay not. 


So too, the Poet 
From Time's flood stealing, 
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Fierce passions gaaw at 
Each warm young feeling; 
And Sin, the wily serpent, still dwelling with the clay, 
Coils round the mortal part and eats the life away. 


But the Bard not al! 
Unto these is given; 
For the eagle Soul 
Hath her eye on Heaven ' 
And Hope and Faith, her muses, are constant and the same ; 
Andfthe green leaves flourish ever, the leaves of Love and Fame. 





——[—— 
TO . 
BY MRS. A. R. ST. JOHN. 





“ And I walked among the scenes of my youth—but the jogs of my 
youth—where are they?” 
Those happy days, those happy days 
Will ne’er return to me ; 
Yet, oft as thought on memory plays, 
Those happy days [ see, 


Those days of childhood’s gladzome glee, 
Whilst Hope was bright and yourg; 
The dancing heart, so pure and free, 
By riper cares unstung. 


The hand, to all so freely given 
That wore a smiling face ; 
Nor dream’d I, ‘neath a show of heaven, 
Could lurk deceitful grace. 


But now, alas, as years have flown, 
Each bitter truth is told; 

Upon my brow a cloud is thrown, 
And every pulse grown cold: 


Reality has bid me see 
The garb that Folly wears; 
And Ignis-fatuus Hope, to me 
Has shown its luring snares. 


Yet I those days so oft recall, 
Tn midnight’s dreamy rest ; 
That Eve like, e’en before her fall, 
Seem blessing, and most blest. 


Yes, yes, I know those childhood’s days 
Can ne’er return to me; 
Yet, blame me not if the fond lays 


Still carrol them to me. 
—— 


ENGLAND: 
HER HOSTILITY TO AMERICA. 


It argues evil for thy future fame 
And present glory, England, to behold 
The joy it gives thee to believe thy sons 
Degenerate, and the American grown base; 
Sprung from thy stocks, and sharing with thyself 
The patrimonial honors. When we see 
The broad grin on thy visage, at the tale 
Of thy own hirelings, happy to dilate 
In the atrocious narrative, that speaks 
As often for their falsehood as our shame! 
Oh! these but mock thy wretched appetite— 
Cannot sustain, will cumber, sink thee down 
To deuble depth of infamy,—though now 
They triumph in thy fond encouragement ; 
The exulting sneer and the applaudirg smile, 
That compensates the pensioned profligate, 
For his poor jest and miserable lie. Ss. 
ae 
‘ Another Patriot gone,”"—The Cincinnati Daily. 


In a bookseller’s catalogue appears the following article—‘ Memoirs 
of Charles I.—with a head capttally executed. 


‘ Hell hath no fury like a woman (s)conngp, is the new reading. 
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Brother Jonathan. 


NUW-YORE, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1843. 


Persons desirous of having the Brother Jonathan left at their 
residences, can be supplied by the Carriers by leaving their ad- 
dress at the Office, 162 Nassau-street. 

a 

To Apvertisrns.— As the ‘ Brother Jonathan’ circulates exten- 
sively throughout the Union, independent of its immense City 
edition, it cannot fail to be an invaluable medium for advertise- 
ments. The Proprietors have therefore determined to devote a 
smati space to this purpose, and as it must necessarily be very 
limited, those who are desirous of availing themselves of the op- 
portunity now afforded should make early application at the 
Office, 162 Nassau-street. 

——— a 

TRAVELLING AGENTS.—Mr. Hesry M. Lewis, for Alabama, 
Tennessee and a part of Missouri. 

Mr. Isrart E. James, for the South and Southwestern States and 
Florida, assisted by James K. Wuirrte, Wu. H. Wexp, O. H. P. 
Srem and Henry Pratt. 

Mr. C. W. James, for the Western States, Iowa and Wisconsin, s- 
sisted by Moses Meexer, James R. Smitu, J. B. Humpareys, J. T. 
Dent, G. H. Comstock and E. Y. Jennines. 

Mr. Jous H. Wintersotuam, of Fredericktown, Ohio, is authorised 
to receive subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 

Messrs. W. H. and W. M. Wueever are authorized agents for the 
Brother Jonathan. They wil] travel through different parts of Tennes- 
see, and also through the states of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and North and South Carolina. 

Mr. Joun N. Turtie, of Auburn, N. Y., is authorised to receive sub- 
scriptions for the Brother Jonathan. He will travel throughout Michi 
gan and other States. 

rt 


AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


We look upon our native authors, just as we do upon our native mili- 
tia. W ehold that they mus? be lifted up, strengthened, and encouraged, 
whatever be the cost—and however cheaply we might be furnished with 
better troops, if you will, from abroad. 

We build our own ships, theugh we can bay them cheeper in the North 
of Europe. We make our own broad cloths, our own shoes and shirts, 
our own seilors, lawyers, doctors, and merchants, and though somewhat 
clumsily, perhaps, in the judgment of People, who are loudest upen the 
subject of Free Trade, still with a very sensible advantage to ourselves 
—we rather guess—all things considered. 

We build our own bridges, and palaces and churches—or think we do 
which is the next best thing ; we make our own speeches, and our own 
laws—or pereuade ourselves that we do, notwithstanding the judges of 
Westminster Hal]; and we maintain our fifteen hundred newspapers, 
such as they are. And what are the consequences? We begin to feel 
together as a Nation—to aci together as a Nation ; and to respect our- 
selves. 

Admitting therefore, what is absolutely false—alike false and foolish 
—that up to this hour, it would have been cheaper for us—cheaper as 
a matter of dollars and cents, to have had all these things done for us 
over sea—is it not worth all it has cost us, ten thousand times over, to 
have learned this one thing though we had learned nothing elsee—namely 
—to respect ourselves ? 

Well then—why not endeavor to bring up a generation of American 
Authors—Authors wholly American ?—American tothe back bone—Ame 
rican in speech—American in feeling—American through life, and al 
the changes of life—and American, if it must be so, while fightir 
battles of their Country—American in death. 

Go.to the Alms-houses, to the Hospitals, to the Lunatic Asylums, and 
to the Potter's-fielde of our country, and reckon wp the American Authors 
who have been suffered to perish there—we could mention fifty—and 


g the 
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| then say whether it may not be worth our while, to get the seed into the 
| ground for another erop—lest when our fear cometh, and the Philistines 


are upor us, the shedows of the Men that were, may mock at our cala- 
| mity. 

A pamphlet has just reached us, entitled “ An Address to the People 

| of the United States on behalf of the American Copy-right Club,” to 
which we find the signatures of William Cullen Bryant, Francis L, 
Hawks and Cornelius Matthews. It is eloquently and powerfully writ- 
ten. Taking the bull by the horns, they show, with directness not to be 
gainsaid, that the present system of cheap Literature, is playing the very 
mischief with our Country—corrupting the morals—belittling the public 
mind—spoiling the stomachs—and impoverishing, nut only our Native 
Authors, and the publishers of wholesome books, but even the T'rasi- 
Purveyors of the day, who seeem to be fattening upon the offal they fur- 
nish—a sort of garbage, gathered from the gutters and stews of all Ev. 
rope, for retail by the pennyworth, over all these United States of Ame. 
rica—faugh ! 

“It would not be harsh or illiberal, to say that the press has been made 
the means, during the last two or three years, of propounding more false 
criticism and stratagems of trade, in connection with book publishing, 
than in any or all other departments of business together, during the 
same. 


What say you, Brethren of the Press—gualty or not guilty f 


“ But,” continue the writers of the pamphlet, in language not tu be 
misunderstood. 


“ But the press, it may be suggested, as far as it lends itself to this 
evil, sharpens the stake for its own bowels. Cheap literature, scattered 
through the country, saps the provincial press, and supplants it by de 
grees in the popular javor: paper after paper decays and withers, 
breathing a blessing upon its deadliest enemy. The general flood of 
pamphlets sweeps the Jand, and puts at nought all petty distinctions of 
district and neighborhood, and settles down, at its leisure, into a dark, 
slimy, universal pond. It is for you, the American people, to judge 
what fruit bas grown of this planting. You have seen this crimson and 
yellow literature triumphant on every hand : bought every where—read 
every where. And now you will, perhaps, be able to tellus, whether 
your public officers are more honest and trust worthy? Your clergy 
more wise? Your debts better paid? Your soldiers cleanlier driii- 
ed? Your servants more faithful? Your wives more constant? The 
love of life stronger? The fear of God truer? Good order, truth, 
justice, in courts, in streets, in public assemblies, more paramount ! 
Fruit it has borne, beyond question—some fruit, of some kind or other. 
Will you be good enough to lead us te the orchard, and shake a tree or 
two? The Dead Sea’s bitterness would, we fear, be the mark of your 
choicest graftings.”” 


What say you, Brethren of the Press, we ask again—Guilly or not 
Guilty? But perhaps you would like to change the subject. 

Agreed. Have you forgotten when Tom and Jerry filled the whole 
country with riot and uproar? Hark, to the lewd songs from abroad, thet 
fill the air of all our large cities, after sunset, ‘‘ making night hideous” 
to every decent woman? Look at your print shops. Let us take ano- 
ther view of the matter ; and see if there be no hope in the future, no 
comfort for those who may be getting ready to take our places—alter we 
are carted off, and put to bed'with a shovel—in that asylum for American 
Genius—the Potters’ Field. Be patient awhile— 


“ Be patient, old sons of thought and speech ! the time willcome yet, 
when there shall be a new glory in your gray heire, and the cunning of 
your right hands shall be needed ! And, ye younger brethren ! who be- 
gin to wax strong and to have a stature among the people, the hour shall 
come for you, likewise, when all of new life, you may have to breathe 
into the general soul, shal] be watched and waited for ke the dayspring 
and grow to be a part of the daily joy of the land !”’ 

“Do you know, have you marked how authorship, in any worthy sense, 
is almost utterly silenced throughout the land?” * “ A year 
| or two more of neglect of their interests, a year or two more of free 1e- 
production of foreign books, a year or two more of brown paper and 
cheap appropriation, and the craft of American authors is dead and ex- 
| tinct.” ° * « The popular mind will be in full and undisturbed 
| possession of foreign writers, to shape and mould it as theychoose A 

pleasant prospect indeed! Speaking vur own tongue, yet babblers of t 
language of strangers : at home yet abroad : free, yet servile as the ¢ 


that whimpers in his master’s track! Forethougbt glorious bey na 
measure !”’ 





One paragraph more, and but one—weigh it well. 
| —stop with your foot lifted, 


Pause for your life 
if you are hurrying by—and ask the mean- 
ing of these trumpet tones—and then, if you do not feel your hearts burn- 
ing within you, be off to your household Gods, forgerting the chiefest of 
all—away with you to your counting rooms, and offices, and workshops , 
and forget that what your children are, this day, that will your Coun- 
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y be at the end of a few years, when you are gathered vo your fathers. 
« And, behold ! a great contest dvaws nigh! Nearer and nearer, its 
two voices of cha‘lenge approach day by day, and the air is filled with 
te dark or gleaming banners of the two. Fought on no common ground, 
vith weapons of no gross temper, that conflict wakens the earth, from 
edge to edge, and calls up, one by one, all its nations to take a part 
Within years, swift not far apart, shall it be determined, if we read 
aright, which power holds and governs the world—the mind of England, 
old and knit by years and wisdom into strength, or America, roused to | 
new duties in its youth, and in the van with opinions born of the hour. 
Now it lies with you, in some measure, to determine whether your best 
and manliest spirits shall be sent to the field: whether all, in truth, of 
every order, rank and power, shall enter for the cause without a bar or 
shackle, free as the general air, to a fairencounter. Advantage of wind, 
yr shade, or sun, they ask not, but equal weapons, an equal field, and 
such weather as Heaven sends to him that quarrels for the right. 
me 


——E 


ANNEXATION oF Texas.—The politicians, thanks to their industry and 
disinterestedness (?) never fail to supply subjects of agitation to the peo- 
ple—the latest one started, is the question of the annexation of Texas to 
tLe United States, which we are gravely told the President intends to re- 
commend in his next message. 

Now if this be true—what will be the effect? It will produce a prolong- 
ed war of words—it will cause business of paramount importance to the 
welfare of the United States, to be delayed, set aside, neglected, until 
the last few days of the Session, when members will suddenly recollect 
that they were sent there for other purposes than to belabor each other 
vpon a subject, in which the people take no interest, and will burriedly 
pass measures, the effects of which, it may require aa extra session to 
remedy. 

It is said that Texas belongs of right to our territory by discovery—if 

Sen it was of any value to us, why dida’t we keep it—it is now an In- 
dependent Reputlic, and by acknowledging this, have we not given up 
al claim ? We don't know, we ask because others may desire informa- 

n—we wouldn't know, because it is against our creed—we should fear 
cat it had something to do with politics, and all knowledge partaining 
seretu, we solemly and emphatically abjure and eschew. 

Rut what ia all this bother about just now—does Houston really intend 
to dispose of a whole Republic, the people included, for his individual 
benefit ! without asking them whether they are agreeable or not—or shail 
we politely requeet them , to come over to us, and shelter themselves under 
te shadow of our wirg, until the indignation of Eogland against slavery, 
is passed away ; for this is in fact the only question involved, whether 


slavery shall continue in Texas or not; and for the President to recom- 
mend any action, ur Congress to legislate for a Country in itself iniepen- 
dent,seema to us the height of absurdity. We would respectfully sug- 
gest, that it would be better to wait, until the wishes of the Texans upon 
te subjectare known—they should at least be permitted to have a pre- 
-nee, and to indulge that preference if they think proper. 
f 
t content with lecturing six nights in the week, he now holds forth on 
Sunday evenings, to prove that Christianity and the Universe are produced 
by the same hand. 
AumMost Pgreatvat Motiox. We shouldn't be surprised if in this 
ze of ‘ great d scoverie3, —perpetual motion, and longitude, and the 
philosophers’ stone, and ail else which las been considered undiscoverable 
by the benighted generations which have passed away, be brought to 
tht, and our successors ik of us, as we do of the early inhabitants 
» the earth, and feel that there were ‘ giants in our day’ too. 
The jast magnificent ‘ mare’a nest’ was discovered by somebody ‘dowa 
is’ and exhibited ia this city—styled perpetual motion ; and seve- 
persons, published a certificate of the important tact, that if it 
wasn’t ‘ perpetual motion,’ 


or something to the 


it came pretty near 


same effect. It was undoubtedly, a very ingenious seli-acting machine— 


erfectly simple in ita principle, and certainly when set a going, would 
tinue to go withoutaid, and perhaps would do so, until prevented by 
1@ accident—bat still it was not ‘perpetual motion,’ 

We also had a clock, exhibited at the Fair, which would go fora 
‘lvemonth, without requiring to be wound up, aad we now perceive 


‘ ’ 4 : ' ’ \ . ! ‘ ‘ Le 
cata Mr. Stein, aciock and watchmaker in Charleston, is at work at a 


ck which is meved by a spring and can aiso be propelied by weight; | 


has only four wheels and its ‘mechanism is very simple; it makes 
only 4§ evolutions during the term of ten years, and it need aot be wound 
>in thattime. Mr. Steia avers, that if he puts an additional wheel 


{3° Dr. Lardner, seems determined to make the most of his time— | 
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into, this Clock with one hundred teeth, it will go one hundred years, 
without being wound up, and nevertheless, the whole Clock wants only 
five pounda weight to be kept going. 

Truly this isa great age, and this a great country. 

a 
INCREASE OF CRIME 

It is startling to notice the fearfully rapid increase of crime in the 

United States—scarcely a mail arrives that does not bring an account of 
some dreadful murder, or suicide, incendiarism or some deep dyed act 
of villainy which is now covering the length and breath of this vast 
country. It is ‘not confined to any particular part or section of it, but 
East, West, North and South, alike contribute to swell the aggregate 
amount of crime. Once we were accustomed to read and hear of acts 
of dreadful atrocity having been committed among the wild and semi- 
savage settlers of the forest—where human beings were placed almost We- 
yond the pale of laws, and consequently avenged their own wrongs, and 
redressed their grievances with the pistol and the bowie knife—but now 
the very deeds which we regarded with horror, when committed by 
these lawless denizens of the backwoods, are of common nay almost 
daily occurrence among the enlightened and hig'ily civilized inhabitants 
of the principal cities in the Union. Look at the dreadful murders in 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, &. to say 
nothing of New York, where to our eternal disgrace be it said, the 
murderer walks abroad in open defiance of the laws, in consequence 
of the imbecility or wickedness of our police. Have we not witnessed 
the disappearance of a young female from our midst and listened to the 
details of outrage and murder committed in close proximity to our city, 
and still the perpetrators go unpunished—have we not seen one of our 
citizens shot down in a public thoroughfare, aud it became the town talk 
for nine days of special wonder and then was heard of no more. Stories 
were circulated prejudicial to the character of the vietim, and the public 
constituted themselves a jury, and said that he deserved his fate and the 
| murderer remains unmolested. 

Another boldly takes the lew into his own hands, and avenges a sis- 
tar’s wrongs by taking the life of his victim amidst a crowd of passengers 
on board a ferry boat—but this is considered an act of insanity, and he 
is suffered to go at large, to indulge in a similar freak of lunacy, when 
circumstances shall, after the same fashion, again unseat his reason. 
Taking these facts then into view, is it strange that crime should 





| increase with fearful rapidity—there is an impunity given to it—the mur- 
| derer and the thief have been shielded sometimes by influential friends, 
| and at others by a morbid feeling of sympa'thy—an “ unhealthy senti- 
| mentality,” which has converted the guilty into heroes, and given @ ro- 
| mantic character to their deeds. We seem to forget the duty we owe to 
| ourselves, to our country and to our laws—a sort of philanthropic 
| frenzy has taken possession of the public mind, which is destroying the 
| bonds that hold society together and, as it has been well expressed by 
la contemporary ‘culling out with daring recklessness, by the knife of 
| quackery and ignorance, the sores on the body pulitie, which careful 
| treatment and kindly emoluments can only cure—overturning with hot 
| haste, if it lay in the path of their progress, without compunction ‘or re- 

morse, alike the institutions of civil government and the altars of God,— 
| going into strife with the same spirit, modified only by the times and 
| ¢trcumatances which surround them, with which the men of other days 
| +erpetrated the most enormous abuses, and carried death and destrue- 
tion into whole communities, thinking by this means they were doing 
God service. These all have their share in that defiance of law and 


| order which encourages crime.” 

| [rt is time that we should come to our senses upon this matter—that 
we should awake to a clear perception of our duty, and feel that upon 
every individual member of a community, rests a vast responsibility 
w hieh demands hie stern regard—and however painful the exercise of our 
duty may frequently be, we have no right to gratify private feelings at 
the expense of publie morals or the public safety. We know that Justice 
and Mercy should be inseparable, and that the sterness of the one should 
be tempered by the mildness of the other—but Justice should always be 
in edvence—for it is the province of Mercy to soften the rigors of punish- 

ment—not to shield the guilty. 

—_— 


| A Soctety has been formed in Paris, composed of young girls of all 
classes, who are to contribute each one cent per month, for opening in 
\ China @ hospital to receive infants liable to be exposed or abandoned. ; 
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Correspondence of the Brother Jonathan. 
BOSTON NOTIONS. 
NUMBER lV. 
Boston, November, 1243. 
I heard John Nea! lecture last week before the Cambridge Lyceum: 
His sabiect was “ Law and Lawyers” and the aim of his discourse was 
to show that in this country, the lega! profession has almostexclusive pos- 


session of the three attributes of the Sovereignty, the law-making, the | 


law-expounding, and the law-executing powers. To prove this, he stated 
that the present Congress, contains 255 lawyers out of about 300 mem- 
bers—that past Congresses, and the past and present State Legislatures 
were constituted in nearly the same manner—that eight of the ten Presi- 
dents, together with almost all the Vice-Presidents, Governors, Ambass- 


adors,and Chief Officers of Siate, were lawyers—and of course all of the | 


Judges likewise. 

Now, the possession of these three attributes of sovereignty, the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial, constitutes power. If they are 
concentrated in one person, the government is a despotism—if in a few, 
an oligarchy—if in a greater number, an aristocracy. 
States, the legal profession, possess them almost exclusively—few physi- 
cians, clergymen, merchants, or farmers, being in office, or in the legisla- 
tive halls—our government is nothing more than an aristocracy of law- 
yers. Itis true, the people have perfect freedom, to select what indivi- 


duals they please, for their rulers, but they are obliged to select them | 


from the legal class only (with very few exceptions) because the techni- 
cal language in which the laws are expressed is so obscure, that none 
but lawyers are qualified to empley or expound it properly. This immu- 
nity of the legal profession is so settled, that men ambitious of political 
distinction or power, never think of entering any other, and as @ matter 
of course adopt that, even if they do not require a profession for subsis- 
tence. 

The most obvious evils of this state of things are, the needless multi- 
plicity and unintelligibility of our laws—their continual fluctuation—and 
the controversies, suits and expense, arising from the use of a language 
which the mass cannot understand. Mr. Neal illustrated this, and the 
danger that might be apprehended from the continuance and increase of 
the monopoly, by asking the audience to imagine it in the hands of any 
other profession—the military or the clerical, for example. If our Legis- 
latures and public offices were filled by soldiers—generals, colonels, cap- 
tains, &c., in the proportion of 255 in 300, what would be the result ? 
Would we not be plunge? into ruinous wars on every opportunity, even 
if our civil liberties were left inviolate? And if it were the clergy—arch- 
bishops, bishops and ministers, what would become of liberty, of speech 
and of conscience? And yet the clergy, are as just, conscientious, pa- 
triotic, and enlightened as the lawyers. The country would not endure 
for a day, the domination of the army, or the cleigy, then why thato 
the lawyers ? : 


Mr. Neal further remaiked, that the public service was not entered by 


the ablest and most experienced members of the legal profession, burt 


generally by those who could not succeed init. ButI have not time to 
give you a complete sketch of his lecture, of part of which the above is 
only a very meagre outline. It was delivered in his usual fluent, animated 
and forcible manner, and was well received by a large and intelligent 
audience. I should have liked it better, however, if it had been longer 
—if some definite remedy had been suggested for the evils pointed out, 


and if @ few rather izreverent allusions and comparisons had been 


omitted. t 


There seems to be a singular dearth of good original works of ligh 
literature from the press of your city. 
with nothing readable, bearing a New York imprint, except Harry Fran- 
co’s “ Haunted Merchant” and even that, notwithstanding its humor, its 
caustic satire, and its occasional vivid descriptions, is so carelessly con- 
structed, so undeveloped, and runs so much into caricature, that ite merits 
scarcely redeem its defects. The author, who has few American rivals in 
acute perception and humorous appreciation of charaeter and manners, 
might with @ little more labor have made a book worthy of his powers, 


out of the very materials he has squandered in the “ The Heunted 
Merchant.” 


The “ Poems on Man,” by Cornelius Mathews, have not yet reached 
Boston, or at least I have met with no one who has seen them. The 
book ie losked for bere, with considerable interest, as one that ia likely 


As in the United | 


For many months, 1 have met | 





to prove the best yet written by its author, who, with all his faults, has 
qualities, the growth and cultivation of wich, will give him a high rank 
in American literature. 

Your severe animedversion upon the conduct of Governor Bigger of 


Indians, were most justly merited. But as that functionary is not alone 


| in his infamy, and the particulars of the transaction deserve to be noted 
) and remembered, let me give your readers a fuller statement than you 
| had room for in your editorial. 

On the 16th of last September, three Anti-Slavery lecturers, Freder- 
| ick Douglas, George Bradburn, and William A. White, all of Massachu- 
setts—addressed a meeting held ia the woods, near Pendleton, Indiana. 
| They were peacefully speaking, when a mob, chiefly from a neighboring 
| town, suddenly attacked and broke up the meeting, knocking down seve- 
ral of the audience, and stoning and beating savagely, Messrs. White 
and Douglas. 

About twenty of the mobocrats were recognised and indicted by the 
Grand Jury at its next session, ‘‘ wishing to know what sentence they 
| would receive, they made en arrangement for one of their aumber to go 
| to Andersontown, where court was then in session, and give himself up 

for trial, with the understanding that if the sentence was light, they 
would al! come forward to trial and pay their fines ; but if he should be 
imprisoned, then they would raise a company aud tear down the jail. 

Accordingly, one of the rioters, by the name of Reynolds, came forward 

for trial, pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to be imprisoned twenty days 
and pay 4 fine of twenty dollurs. Some of the lawyers in their zea) for 
the mobocracy, wished him to make the plea of ‘ not guilty” offering to 
plead his cause gratuitously ; but he said no ; he had mobbed the aboli- 
tionists, and he would rather pay the judge to put him in jail, than not 
get in; for he had come on pirpose to be imprisoned, and was going to 
be, and was coming out over the prostrate walls. Threats being made 
on a)! sides that the jail should be torn down, the officers called vut the 
militia for its defence, and about one hundred beld their posts around it on 
the 10:h of October, during the day. Some time in the day the mob enter- 
ed the town, on horseback, to the number of nearly 300, having for theic 
leader Tho’s McAllister, the member elect to the State legislature, from 
that county. They approached the jail, and demanded the release of the 
prisoner, or the jail should be levelled with the ground, It was under- 
stood they had brought arms with them, which they had stacked ous of 
town, for which they were te return, if they could not obtain the re- 
lease of the prisoner without. At this juncwre of affairs, Judge Kill- 
gore, who had sentenced the prisoner, came fearfully forward, and made 
a cowardly speech to the mob, in order to turn away from himself the 
tide of their wrath. He fell upon the abolitionists, pell mell. Then vin- 
dicated himself, for having passed sentence as he had; for the prisoner 
pleaded guilty ef riot, and the law compelled him to convict him ; he 
could not as a sworn officer, do otherwise. He them implored the mob 
not to proceed to violence ; for if they did, they would compel the Go- 
vernor to call out a force sufficient to subdue them ; but he would 1ecom- 
mend them to get up a petition to the Governor fora pardon, and he 
would warrant it would be granted. The mob then set to work with 
their petition, and after getting their own names down, with the judge’s 
and many of the citizens, and sending a messenger with the petition to 
his “Excellency” the mob dispersed, threatening the lives of abolitionists 
—those who served on the grand jury and those who testified before it 
—and promising if Reynolds was not pardened, that they would return 
and level the jail to the ground.” 
The readers of the Brother Jonathan, already know what reply this 
Governor of an American State, this Chief Magistrate of an independent 
| commonwealth, sent back to this mob with a jndge at their head. It 
was an unconditional pardon, followed by the immediate liberation of the 
prisoner ! 





Was there ever a more infamous act than this !—Had it been commit- 
ted by the petty magistrate of a village, or the imbecile mayor of @ 
tumultuous city, its disgrace would have been damning enough—but that 
the selected ruler of a great and populous republic, the Commander-in- 

| chief of its forces, the executor and enforcer of its laws, should have 
yielded to the threats of a mob and released a self-convicted criminal, is 
a depth of baseness almost too enormous for belief. 

There was nothing in the circumstances of the case to extenuate the 
crime of the prisoner, or in the slightest degree to justify his pardon. 
He bad, by his own confession, brutally assaulted and beaten peacefal 
men, engaged in the exercise of e right—than which none is more strong'y 
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guaranteed by the constitution and laws of Indiana—he and his com- 
panions bad carried their violence to the verge of murder, which they un- 
doubtedly would have perpetrated, but for timely interference, and so far 
from repenting, he openly gloried in his crime. Neither was there any- 
thing in the conduct or character of those who were mobbed, to palliate 
the infamy of Governor Bigger and Judge Killgore. Their only alleged 
offence was, that they freely expressed their opinions on a great moral | 
| 


————— 


and political question, and whatever this may be with mobs, with judges 
and governors, it surely cannot yet have become a crime. Of their cha- 
racters, I can speak from personal knowledge, only of William A. White, 
a resident of Watertown, in this State, and formerly a lawyer in Boston. 
Of him T can justly say, that he has few equals on this bruad earth, in all 
the qualities that constitute a man. He is honest, high-minded, gentle 
and conscientious; and in compliance with what he deems bis duty, is 
courageous and self-sacrificing to a degree that cannot be excelled; he 
has renounced wordly prospects of no ordinary allurement, in order to 
devote himself with a bold heart and a strong mind to the advancement 
of the Temperance Reform, and of the Anti-Slavery movement, and in. 
deed to whatever will contribute to the relief and elevation of his race. 
He is @ peace-man, and an unwavering follower of the law of Brotherly 
Love, and I am confident could have done or said nothing to afford a 
show of reason for the outrage inflicted upon him. 

Perbaps, not the least significant circumstance attending this affair, is 
the silence of the press concerning it. The great daily papers, those 
guardians of the public morals and the public liberties, have, so far as I 
am aware, entirely shunned the subject. It cannot be that they are igno- 
rant of the transaction, for not a barn can burn in Maine, or a bear be 
shot in Arkansas, and escape their Argus eyes. It cannot be that they 
are indifferent to human rights and to the liberty of their fellow-citizens ; 
for, but the other day, when “ Governor” Dorr was arrested in Providence 
by a legal warrant, charged with a notorious violation of the laws and 
constitution of his state, they in this city poured out their indignation in 
tones that by their own account, speedily gathered on “ the very spot of 
the King street massacre,” not less than eight or ten thousand freeman 
who in their enthusiasm resolved— 


“That we hereby offer our sympathies to Thomas W. Dorr, and 
pledge our suppert in all peaceable and lawful ways to procure his re- 


lease from the unjust bondage in which the petty tyrants of Rhode Island 
now hold him. 


‘« That we call upon the friends of liberty in Massachusetts to arise, at 
once, and co-operate with us in their denunciations of this outrage upon 
human right and civil liberty; and that the free press of the State be 
earnestly invoked to lend its powerful aid to swell the tide of popular 
indignation. 

‘‘That the people from the Atlantic to the Pacific, throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the land, should by meetings and resolutions, 
through the press and by al! the means in their power, utter, in thunder- 
tones, their abhorence and condemnation of this cowardly and oppressive 
act, till the power of Trutu, and the potency of puBLic oPINton, shall, 
cause the doors of the prison to be thrown open and the patriot Dorr 
set free.”’ 

The multitnde who passed these resolutions, ‘‘ concluded by cheers for 
LisertTy and Justice, that seemed to receive the smile of Heaven in | 
the serenity and beauty of the clear and star-lit sky above them.” 

Does not this sound well? Would not one who knew no better, think | 
these “eight or ten thousand freemen” most enthusiastic friends of Li. 
berty, and men likely to resent instantly the slightest outrage offered to | 








their goddess? But scores of their fellow-citizens are yearly imprisoned 
in Southern ports for no crime against law or Constivution, to say no. 
thing of the millions of their country-men held in perpetual bondage, and 
there are no meetings held in State street to denounce the oppressors: | 
’Tis true the sufferers are black—but granting that as an apolegy for in- | 
difference, are there not continual instances of treatment, a hundred fold 
worse than that given to Dorr, inflicted upon white citizens in the South 
ern States for no crime but the holding of obnoxious opinions? And is 
sympathy to be felt only for “‘governors’’ and ‘‘ democrats ?’’ True, it is 
alleged that discussion of the Slavery question would produce convulsion 
and bloodshed. But when the discussion of the Rhode Island question 
threatened a civil war, no scruples were felt by these humane and prudent 
editors and political leaders. On the contrary, nothing was left undone 

that could be done to create excitement and produce convulsion, and | 


| travelling North—and vice versa. 
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that too, in more palpable violation of the Constitution than would result 
from interference with Slavery. 


But I should occupy half your paper, were I vo attempt a full exposi- 


tion of the abominable hypocrisy of these professed “ Freemen and 


Democrats.” 


[ The above letter, though mailed in Boston on the 7:h inst., was not 


delivered here until the 10ch, and was consequently too late for last week's 


‘ Brother Jonathan.’ Our correspondents will please remember the inef- 


Jicient state of the Post Office department, and regulate the ferwarding 
of their communication accordingly. 


Eds. Br. J.] 


——— 
Baltimore, November 12th, 1843. 


Dzar Joxatuas,—Allow me the liberty of spreading before your 
numerous readers throughout the country, a few incidents that have 
lately transpired in that old-fashioned, in-the-way sort of place called 
Baltimore. Many persons would term the monumental city an out-of-the- 
way place, but it is exactly the reverse, as it is “in the way” of 
all persons travelling north and south, and they seem disposed to keep it 
an“ in the-way”’ place, as they rarely stop longer than the necessary 
time occupied in getting from the Southern and Western cars into those 
To tell our dearly-beloved townsmen 
a homely truth, which they never appear to comprehend, the seid city ef 
Baltimore presents very few attractions to an entire stranger,—a bad thea- 
tre,—ne Palmo’s,—no “free concerts,’’—no Florence’s—we have the 
oysters, though, without the splendor of his saloon ]—-no Olympic plays,— 
noMitchells. However, one species of public entertainment we have, in 
unadulterated style, and which will compare favorable with any similar 
concern in the United States, or the world—I speak of the City Hotel, 
kept by David Barnum, which alone will compensate a stranger for 
remaining a day or two in Baltimore. 

Speaking of Florence’s oyster-saloon, reminds me of an incident that 
occurred there last spring. I visited New York with a friend from one 
of the counties on the eastern shore of Maryland, who had never before 
travelled north of Baltimore, and who was very anxious for my company, 
as he considered me “au fait” in all the mysteries of Gotham. One 
evening while there, we started, soon after tea, from the Carlton House to 
visit Barnum’s Museum, and as Florence’s was in our way, I took him 
down to show him the saloon. As it was goon after supper, we took no 
refreshment, not even oysters, but merely walked up and down the sa. 
loon, for the purpose of examining its beauties. Afver we had been 
there about five minutes, I proposed to leave,—he consented, but instead 


| of going to the door, walked up to the bar, pulled out half an eagle 


and threw it down on the counter, and stood waiting for his change. 
The bar-keeper took the gold, of course, and asked him what he wished 
to pay for. He told him to take pay for persons looking at his 
museum. Now all this was the occurrence of a moment, and by the 
time I reached the bar, the bar-keeper was explaining that he was not in 
the museum, but in an oyster-cellar. We all hed a hearty laugh, you 


| may be sure. 


Well!—to return to things in Baltimore. I will commence with 
music, as we have had a pretty tolerable quantity of that divine science 
lately, and are now on the qiti vive for more, as we flatter ourselves that 
Madame Cinti and her coadjutor, Artot, will not fail te visit us. 

Wallace has given two concerts, and on both oceasions had good 
houses —in the first instance a very full one. The last concert took place 
on an unpropitious evening, and Mr. Wallace declared himself that his 
audience was more numerous than he expected. The Baltimoreans 
entertain but one opinion of his genius and abilities, which is—that he is 
the very best performer they have ever listened lo. His second concert 
gave more general satisfaction than the first, as the pieces chosen were 
more familiar to their ears. He played the concerto in which he intro- 
duces “ Hope told a flattering tale,” and “ The last rose of summer ”— 
but the gem of the evening was Paganini’s variations on “ non piu mes- 
ta.” which he executed on one string. That general favorite, Mrs. 
Bailey, assisted Mr. Wallace on both occasions, and {frequently as I have 
listened to her, I never heard her sing so much to the satisfaction of her 


hearers. Calvert Hall, (the room in which the concert took place,) 


| either suits her voice, or her voice suits it—for I never admired the fulness 


of her tones so much as on that occasion. Her execution of Bellini’s 
air, ‘“ Dalla gioga,” at the last concert, gave genera! satisfaction to all 


who could appreciate the Italian school of singing. I understand she 
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accompanies Mc. Wallace to Washington and Richmond, whither he 
has gone. 

Sign r Henrico Russello gave three concerts here, in the latter part of 
last month, all of which were well attended. He sang one or two new 
songs, and gave his recitatives from “ Richard” and “Cato,” which 
are pretty much all gammon. His comic songs are the same that he 
sang here three years ago, also his two Italian songs, Figaro’s Cavatina, 
from “ The Barber,”’ and the name of the other I do not recollect. Rus- 
sell can amuse and entertain an audience better and longer than any 
other man that I ever met with—but it will not doto speak critically 
either of him or his compositions :—they smack too strongly of Goward. 

Castellan—the long thought of, and muck talked of—gave her first 
concert in Baltimore on Thursday evening, November 9:h. She had an 
audience of about nine hundred persons, at a dollar a head. Never, 
since the first concert given by Caradori Allan, have I seen such an 
audience in a concert-room—the fon and elite of the city were present, 
and applauded ber to the echo, more becanse having read such laudatory 
notices in the New York papers, than from any knewledge they had of 
music, Or any judgment in determining on the comparative merits of 
singers. Your newspaper editors of Gotham can make a man or a 
woman celebrated in a very short space of time—that isa fact. Now, 
the only notice I have ever read in the New York papers that coincides 
with my opision of Castellan, was published in a paper called ‘“ Noah's 
Weekly Messenger,”’ and which only reached its second or third number 
—more the shame. The New World has contained some very just 
remarks on Castellan’s singing,—and their advice her, to retire and 
practice two or three years before she appears in London or Paris, is 
about the best advice that can possibly be given ro her. Any person 
having a knowledge of singing, or who has been accustomed to hear it, 
will at once perceive that nature has bestowed on Castellan a splendid 
voice, in quality, quantity, and compass—the lower tones possess a 
remarkable richness, but the highest notes are slightly veiled, though she 
may remedy this by dirt of practice. Now, nature having been so boun- 
tiful to her, it rests with herself to cultivate her voice, and yet make one 
of the greatest singers of the age. Castellan’s selection of music was not 
good—the only piece affording any great scope for execution, being the 
Rondo from Somnambula. Her great point in this, is to take a vocal 
leap of two octaves: this, no ether singer, except Malibran, ever attempt- 
ed; with Castellan, the great compass of her voice renders it a feat of 
little difficulty. 

By the by, Brother Jonathan, how is it that your papers maintained 
such a silence concerning Corsini while the Italian opera was at Niblo’s ? 
Your paper was the only one in which I saw her mentioned, and you 
gave her fair play. All the other papers blew up Majochi, but not a 
word did they say about Corsiné. 

Now I had an opportunity of hearing Corsini and Castellan sing the 
same song, a Pollacca from “ I) Puritani.”’ Now, this composition is 
only intended toexbibit the beauties of a high sourano voice, and grace- 
ful execution, and if I had an opportunity of hearing it again, and a 
choice of the two singers, I would prefer Corsini. Castellan’s low 
tones avail her nothing in that. 

Le Signora gives another concert to-morrow night, when I hope and 
trust she will display more of that wunderfu! and startling execution you 
have accorded to her;—at all events we will have an opportunity of 
hearing her “ Casta diva” and “ Una voce.” 

I would like to speak of Peter Riching’s management and Theatricals 
in general, but am compelled to defer it until another another occasion, 
if you wish it. FIORELLO 

[Certainly we do. A brief account of passing events in our sister 
cities is always acceptable.—Ep. B. J.7 


en 
Animat Macnetism !—A series of experiments are now geing for. 
ward in different parts of the Country, with difierent subjects, by di ffer- 


ent magnetisers—wholiy ignorant of uhat others are doing—ar 





people who have no direct communication with one another; a!! whi 
go to prove that the Moon ts inhabited—that the people have a written 
language—and make war. The most miraculous cotncidenees have hap- 
pened. We are quite serious. 
————— 

“Most Musicac—Most Metancuoty !"—King Lear represented 
by a ballad-monger upon the heath, in a thunder storm, singing about his 
daughters! Ob, Mr. Russel! Mr. Russel, ob! 
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Loss oy TH£ Packet Sute Saervieco. The Sheffield, Capt Pop- 
ham, from Liverpool, 5th Oct., arrived outside on Saturday, during a 
heavy gale of wind, and while endeavoring to enter the harbor, about 1 
‘clock, P.M., unfortunately ran ashore, on Romer Shoals, bilged, and 
filled soon after—she is a total wreck She had twelve cabin passen- 
gers, and ninety three in the steerage—her cargo consisted of dry goods, 
coal, iron, &c. 


It was about 10 o'clock at night, 


when Captain Vanderbilt, of the 
steamer Wave, then at quarantine, first saw the blue lights, and he im- 
mediately got up steam, and proceeded to the wreck, reaching her about 
2 o'clock, and after great exertions, succeeded in taking off her passengers 
and a portion of the crew, and a large part of their baggage. It was 
mest providential that the wind abated during the afternoon, and chang- 
ed round to the westward, thus enabling the sufferers to remain on the 
wreck, and affording an opportunity for the Wave to receivethem. To 
this circumstance alone are the one hundred and twenty-five soule in- 
debted for their safety. The cabin passengers were as follows: Mr. E. 
F. Sanderson, lady, and servant ; Dr. Coulter and lady ; Mr. Spreckel- 
sen, lady, child, and servant; Mrs. Maxwell; Rey. Dr. Kerfoot ; Mr. 
E. Brooks, Mr. Bailey. 

Since the above was written, the Sheffield has been got off, and is now 


at the dock. 
— 


Porasp !—We see by the Washington papers, that Major Tochman 
is lecturing there, in in the very heart of the enemy's camp; that Mr. 
Darby—his old antagonist, has found out something of the gallant Major’s 
true character, treated him as he deserves, and backed out of the unpro- 
fitable controversy, with a frankness worthy of sill commendation. It 
would appear to, that the National Intelligencer has come to its senses 
on the Subject of Poland, the Wrongs of Poland, the Rights of Poland, 
and the distinguished services of her eloquent and able defender, Major 


in P Let: ‘ ’ 
G. Tochman, over the ignorance and chilling apathy of eur Lawgiver’s 


and Statesman—to say nothing of our People. 
Polska Powstan! The whole Christian world 
owes her a debt, which it will take the whole christian world to pay; 


Poiand forever! 


and which must be paid, principle and interest, and to the uttermost 
farthing, before those who are acquainted with her wrongs and her his- 
tory—with her sufferings and her sacrifices for the help of mankind— 
with her mighty resources, and her unshakeable Faith—will be satisfied, 
either with Christendom, or with Christianity, as they 


. 


now appear Uj on 


the Thrones of Earth 
<a 

Hats.—We know of no article of dress to which a man is more, 
indebted for a respectable and gentlemanly appearance, than to a grace- 
fal and appropriate hat. Awkwardness or shabbiness in any other part 
of the dress is overlooked, but the kat being the apex of the human 
column, attracts immediate notice, and a shocking bad hat injures a 
man’s standing more than a mean action. It is then very desirable that 
the readers of the Jonathan should know how to avoid the selection of a 
bad hat, and they can do it, simply by patronising Orlando Fish, Broad- 
way. His Nutria hat took a premium at the fair of the American Insti- 


tute, just closed ; and at Philadelphia he took premiums for both bis silk 
and Nutiia hats. His sho w-room well deserves a visit 
ens 
THE LATE ELECTION. 

It appears by the returns now almost completed that the Democratic 
party will have a majority in the State of not less than 19,009. 

The Democrats have 26 of the 32 Senators, and 91 of 123 members of 
the House, 

The Whig Sherif in Albany county has about 15 majority. 


The “ Native American’’ parts, polled in this city, 3265 votes, as fol- 





lows : 
Wards Wards 

lst 63 10th 543 
Qd 84 L{th 924 
sd 185 12th 392 
4h 211 13ch 716 
5th 397 14th 312 
6th 115 15th 350 
7th 629 16 6OL 
8th 785 17th 823 
9h 1129 





———————— 
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LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
BY JONATHAN SLICK, 


To Mr. Zepheniah Slick, Esquire, Justice of the Peace and 
Deacon of the Church, over in Weathersfield, State of Con- 
necticut 


ESQ. 


Dear Pan,—I've tried to write tu you agin and agin since my t’other 
letter, but I felt so dreadful bad, there was no makin it out, all I could 
du. I've been dreadful sick, and about the darndest melancholy critter 
that ever sot up an eend in bed. 

I ewn it eenamost kills me tu begin, but the truth will out some time 
or other; and a feller that aint ashamed to do wrong, must be a sneakin 
shoat if he can’t pick up courage tu own up to the truth, like a man. 
It’s a tough job, though, to own that you’ve been made a darn’d coot, 
and a leetle wus than that—but all I’ve got tu du is to grin and bear it. 
I was a tellin you that Miss Sneers gin me an icvite to supper. I slick- 
ed up and went, nigh about dark, a feeling sort a streaked, I couldn’t tell 
why, and a thinkin of Judy White all the way; that pesky harnsome 
critter hed riled up my feelins so desprately that I raly hadn't known 
which eend my head was on—but, somehow, as I went along, Judy 
seemed close by me, with her hand on my arm, kinder holdin me back ; 
and once I was eenamost tempted tu turn back, and never think o’ this 
York gal agin on arth. I swow, I raly believe the tears stood in my 
eyes when I went up the steps—for I couldn't keep from thinkin of hum 
all I could do, and it seemed jest as if you and marm were # holdin 
family prayers, and all fer my sake, jest then. I do believe, Par, that 
the spirits of live folks that love you are as likely agin to haunt a feller 
when he’s in danger as them of dead people. Wal, I rung the door-bel! 
kinder loth, for I hadn’s felt very chipper all day, and, somehow, thinkin 
of hum ard sich things gin me a kind of timersome feelin. The buff 
nigger was on hand in no time. He swung open the door, and stood a 
bowin and a shakin that etarnal swad of hair till I got clear into the 
entry-way. Iwasa goin right up stairs, but the nigger he opened a 
side door, and says he, *‘ walk in.” 

“ Jist so,” sex I, ‘and I went through the door inter a room that was 
sot off tu kill with all sorts o’ notions and fereign fixins. The winders 
were shet up close, and kivered from top tu bottom with a hull Nisgara 
of red silk. The benches and settles and chairs shone and glistened all 
around, and overhead was one of them consarne of fire and chink glass, 
a blazin and flashing around us til) it seemed as if the ruff overhead was 
made of solid gold. The wal! were kivered all over with picters—them 
golden frames was al! curlicued off, and shone out dreadful harnsome, I 
can tell you. Right under that heap of swingin glass, and jest where 
the fire felt strongest, there was a table about as large round as marm’s 
cheese-tub, and kivered over with a red cloth, all figured off, that fell 
clear to the carpet, and looked sort o’ rich, like a pile of Winter apples 

heaped afore a cider-mill. 

Two or three chaps sot afore the table, larfin and a talkin together, 
while they kinder tilted back the chairs they sot in, and seemed to make 
themselves tu hum all over. 

I looked around for Miss Sneers, but she wasn’t there yit, and the 
chaps by the table didn’t seem tu know that I was a standin there, and a 
lettin eff my prime bows all for nothin. But jest as I was a goin to back 
out, a feller that lay on one of these now-fangied settees that have an arm- 
chair at each eend, and a bench in the middle all cushioned off with red 
silk, he kinder ris up, and 1 see it was the chap that waited on Miss 
Sneers at the theatre the first time I ever saw her. He cum forred on 
seein me, and a lookin eenamost tickled tu death tuthick l’d cum. He 
told the chaps by the table who I was, and they got up tu, and was in a 
mighty takin about my bein there. I sot down on achair, and histed 
one leg top of t’other, and begun tu teeter my right foot sort of indepen- 
dent, and looked about for Miss Sneers. She wasn’t there jest then, and 
I begun to feel rather awkward. But the man that [’d seen with her at the 
theatre, he sot down close by me, and begun to talk as chipper as if he'd 
known me a hundred years. I hadn't had a good chance tu look at the 
feller before ia arnest, but now as he sot agin me, I gin him considerable 
observation. He was a tall, harnsome chap, with hair as thick and 
black as midnight. 
needles, but you never covld ketch thema lookin at you more’n a minute 


His eyes were black tu, and as sharp as darning- 


| 





His voice was as soft as a mealy potater, and he kinder slid up to you 
across the room like a grey cat, and seemed tu be jest about as innocent. 
He begun tu talk about farmin, and the Brother Jonathan, and the price 
of produce in York, jest as cozey as git out, and seemed tu be right tu 
hum on any subject thatcum up. ‘The other chaps they jined in, and 
laid on a considerable soft sodder about my letters in the Jonathan—but 
they did it slick, I can tell yeu, smoothed it down nice and ily, till you 
couldn’t jest tell exactly whether it was soft sodder or not. 

Arter a few minutes, Miss Sneers she cum in—I felt my heart jump 
intu my mouth, and the blood bile up over my face, like hot flip when the 
iron is putin. It seemed tu me, as if she never did look so barnsome 
afore—her frock was all blue shiny velvet, as bright as a damson plum— 
that ers round neck so pesky white, hadn’t nokiverin on, but aleetle fine- 
fied gold chain, and another gold chain was tangled up with the great 
swad of hair that was twistified up en the nap of her neck. She kinder 
slid intu the room sort of easy, jest like a trout sailin along the bottom of 
a brook—her cheeks looked as fresh as a full blown rosy, and her mouth, 
the darned provokin thing, looked jest like a bunch of ripe strawberries, 
jest ready tu drop off from the stems. 

She kinder bowed tu the chaps that sot by the table, and then cum 
right up tu where 1 stood with both her hands out tu once, as if she was 
tickled al] over tu see me agin, 

Both them little white hands wasn’t more than one handful for me, and 
I wasn’t in no very great hurry tu let go, when I once got a good grip at 
em—she didn’t seem tu mind my havin em,but sot down right between mo 
and her brother, and there she sot a smilin right intu my eyes and a ask- 
in so arnest arter my helth that couldn’t but jest speak, my heart riz so. 
The critter really seemed tu have took a notion tu you,and marm. She 
was dreadful arnest tu know if I'd hearn from you, and how you stood 
the cold weather, and then consarn me! if*she didn’t ask how Captin 
Doolittle did, jest as if the old coot had a ben her own Par. By an by 
she bent over, and kinder whispered tu me, and sez she— 

‘*] must go and speak tu the gentlemen there—you make me forget 
everything but yourself.” 

With that she gin my fingers a leetle grip and went up tu the table. 

“You seem dull—sez she—supposin you take a game at cards till suv- 
per is ready.” 

‘If Mr. Slick haint no objection” sez her brother, a lookin at me 
kinder anxious. “ His father’s a Deacon you know.” 

They all turned on their chairs, and looked at me, as if a man that didn’t 
like cards musta been brought up in the woods. It made me feel kinder 
streaked—so sez 1 “oh never seem tu mind me,! aint a skeered ata 
pack of cards, if my Par is.” 

Du you ever play,” sez Miss Sneers, a smilin on me like a Jane sun. 

“Wall” sez I, speakin up crank, “1 haint done much at it, since I was 
a little shaver, and used tu play high-low-jack and the game, with one of 
our workmen in Par’s barn tu hum, but I was a considerable of asneezer 
at it in them days, I reckon.” 

Miss Sneers brother, sez he, “‘ Wal then, supposin you take a hand 


ner lt kinder bad at the idea of touching cards arter promisin you not 
tu Par, when you ketched me at it and gin me that alfired lickin in the 
barn—but Miss Sneers stood right afore me, shuffiin a bran new pack 0” 
cards in them little white hands, and a lookin at me so cunnin that I 
couldn't stand it—yet I felt sort o’ loth and held back. 

“« ['m afeared I've eenajest forgot how,” sez 1; a loungin back. 

“Oh never mind,” sez one of the chaps in @ red and green vest, an? 
with checkered trousers on, “‘ Miss Sneers will show you how.” 

“Certainly,” sez the harnsome critter—a smilin right in my face 
again; “shall I be your teacher, Mr. Slick 1” 

“ Jest so,” sez I—* I'd jump down my own throat, if you on’y told me 
tu.” 
With thatI sot down by the table—crossed one leg a top of tother and 
wiped my nose. Miss Snears, she leaned her arm on my chair and the 
rest sot down. 

“ Wall, what shall we play?” sez the chap in checkered trousers. 

“Ob, high-low-jack and the game—Mr. Slick understands that’’—sez 
the rest, sortalarfin. I begun tu rile a trifle—‘‘I guess Mr. Slick knows 
a thing or two besides that,” sez 1; “ he wasn’t bora in the woods tu be 
skared at owls !"’ sez I. 

They all choked in at thet—one feller shu‘fied the cards, I cur, and 


at a time—they al’ers shied when a feller looked right etreight into them. / the checkered trowsers took the deal. J got an olfred good hand the 
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first dive—ace, jack and the two spct of trumps, besides a ten. Miss | 
Sneers she bent over till I could feel her breath agin my cheek, as warm | 
and sweet es the steam from an apple-sars cag when the sars is sot off to 
cool. I swow, it made me feel so kinder unsetiled, that the cards danced 
afore my eyes, like picters run crazy. We begun to play. Miss Sneers 
kept a pokin that pesky leetle finger of hern amongst my cards every 
minute, puttin out them that I ought to play, one by one—and afore [ 
knew it myself, I'd beat the hull biling on em—three games, without 
stoppin. Miss Sneers she seemed to be eenamost tickled to death to 
think I’d done ’em up so slick, and the men tney looked streaked enough, 
T tell you—that one in the checkered trowsers above all. Jest as we | 
was cuttin in for a new deal, the doors right afore me slid back inter the 
wall, and there was ancther room spread out afore us like a picter. It 
was light as day from one eend of the room tu t’other—and it was 
enough tu dazzle one’s eyes to see the shiney silk tumblin down from the 
golden poles over the winders—the great whopping-looking glasses a 
blazin al! over that eend of the room—the carpet kivered over and trod 
down with posies—the picters agin the walls and leetle marble babies 
a standing round, with the candle light a pourin down over em. Oh, 
Gosh! it was enough tu make a feller loose his breath, and never ketch 
it agin. There, right in the midst of the room, was a table a shinin and a 
Glistenin, like a heap of ice-chunks and new half dollars piled up toge- 
ther in the hot sun. The plates and the knives and forks, spoons and 
all, was solid silver—everything else was silver but the glasses, and they 
were all ; inted and pictered off, and cut down in lines, till there was 
nothing but flash, flash, flash! wherever the light fell, and that was strong 
enough ; for right overhead was another of them great gold sprangles 
branching out every which way, and runnin over with fire. 

Miss Sneers she put her hand on my arm, jest so as tu let the tip eend 
of her little finger lie agin my wrist. I snore it made the blood tingle up 
myarm. We went intu the room with the rest a follerinarter, Indian 
file. A great strappin nigger stood at each side of the door-place, when 
we went, with white gloves on, and towels in their hands—they bowed 
a’most tu the carpet as we went by, and when we sot down, then they 
steod right up on eend behind our chairs, like militia trainers jist tryin 
tu drill. They lifted up the kivers from a lot of dishes, and up ris the 
steam amongst the glasses and ailver, till it seemed as if they hung in a 
cloud. Oh gracious, I can’t begin tu tell you all that them dishes had in 
‘em. There was little teinty tonty birds cooked hull, claws and all—par- 
tridges with their stomachs stuffed ¢ild they looked as pussey as cousin 
Jasin—squirrels a lyin there like human babies jest baked over a trifle, 
and all sorts of wild varmints that a feller ever thought of killin. 

The niggers they dodged about, fillin plates and a handin em round like 
lightnin. They gin Miss Sneers and I each on us a little bird—darn me if 
I know what it was, without it was a woodpecker stewed bull. It raly 
seemed tu be ashame tu stick a fork intu the teinty varmints. I kinder 
diddled my knife and fork about, till Miss Sneers got purty intimate with 
her bird, for I wanted tu see if it was the fashion tu swaller em down 
inards and all, She'd used her little chap purty well up, when I sot my 
jaws a workin in arnest. The bird went down my throat about the quick- 
eat. It was awful sweet tastin; and the leg bones scratched a trifle as they 
went down, but nothin tu speak on, 

Wal, we laid inter the squirrels and other wild critters rather hard, 
till I begun tu feel a dry. There was a leetle bottle of water stood agin 
each plate. I poured some out of mine, and was a goin tu drink, but 
Miss Sneers, she laid her hand on the glass, and sez she— 

“ Mr. Slick, let them help you tu wine.” 

“ Notas you know on,” sez I, a bowin, and a takin the tumbler from 
under her hand—‘ I a teetotaler, marm, tu the back bone! ”’ 

“‘Oh, I'd forget,” sez she, a lookin at her brother. He took upa 
bottle with leetle chunks of sheet lead a stickin tu the neck, and sez he— 

** You will not refuse a glass of this cider, Mr. Slick—there’s no alco” 
hol ia this, I can tell you.” 

I was jest a goin tu say no, but Miss Sneers, she held our her glass, 
and all the time that cider was a gurglin out of the bottle, and a sendin up 
sparkles in her glass, she kept them smilin eyes a pourin their bright- 
ness right intu mine. When the glass was full, she touched it tu ber mouth, 
and gin a leetle sip, jest enough tu make them pesky lips look a trifle 
damp, and redder than ever, and sez she, a reachia the glass towards me— 

“You must drink this, Mr. Slick.” 

I felt the blond bile intur my face agin. I kinder part reached out my 
hand—then I pulled it back, and sez I— 


“T've signed the pledge.” 

“ Not agin this harmless cider,”’ sez they all together. 

‘“‘ Not when a lady kisses the glass,’ says Miss Sneers—a holding out 
the tumbler yit, and a lookin kinder anxious, as if she'd cry right, out 
if I didn’t give up. 

“ Take it for my sake,”’ sez she, a bendin close tu me, and a holdin the 
glass right up tu my lips. They were all a lookin at me, and kinder 
larfin, as if they thought I darsent take it. 

“You see Mr. Slick will not give up the point, even tu you, Miss 
Sneers,”’ sez the man with checkered trowsers. ‘“ Allow me to drain the 
glass your sweet lips have kissed.” 

“You be darned!’ sez I, a takin the cider and drinkin it down a’ most 
at three swallers. 

** Bravo!’ they all sung out tu once. “Here's to the ladies!” Miss 
Sneers, she held out my glass agin. Her brother lifted the bottle, and 
this time the cider splashed over that leetle white hand, and come drip- 
pin over the table all the way tu my mouth. I felt streaked about makin 
any more touse about a leetle cider, and poured the glass down without 
squinchin. By the time I found the bottom of that glass, I didn’t feel 
askeered of the next one the leastest might in the world. But, somehow, 
the more I drank, the plates seemed to grow brighter and more unsteddy. 
The birds that lay yet in one of the silver dishes seemed to grow smaller, 
but more on em like young robins in a nest, when they josi begin tu fea- 
ther out. The wine-decanters blazed out redder and redder, and the 
cider-bottles popped and foamed like ginger-beer in the summer-time. 
The folks, tu, sot orful uneasy, and, somehow, the feller that sot agin me 
looked jest as if he’d found a twin with checkered trowsers, and a red- 
and-green vest as much like his’n as two peas in a pod. 

I kinder seem tu remember that Miss Sneers kept a kissin the glasses 
for me, till by am by I sot out tu do it myself, and kissed ber instead: 
With that she went intu tother room. We followed arter, and the two 
niggers arter us with the cider and wine decanters in their hands. 

“‘ Now,’ sez Miss Sneers’ brother sez he, ‘‘less have another game, 
I'll bet Mr, Slick wont beat three times runnin agin. 

“T’ll bet he will,” sez Miss Sneers, a pintin tua seat by the table, 
and a lookin good enough tu eat. 

I sot down, and the chap in checkered trousers he begun tu shuffle 
away like a house o’ fire. 

Miss Sneers she bent over me agin, and her brother he sot down ard 
cut cards. I beat agin right straight ahead; the hull swod on ‘em begun 
tu grow kinder wamble croped at that, and Miss Sneers she larfed so 
good natered, and bent forred so much that her cheek amost lay agin 
mine all the next game. 

By gauly, I beat agin, and by that time they all begun tu look a trifle 
rily. The checkered trousers he took the cards and gin ‘ema snap 
aleng the eends that might a ben heard in the street. With that he 
slapped ‘em down on the table, and sez he a noddin his head at me, sez 
he, “I'll bet fifty dollars you don’t best this time. With that he larfed 
till the hair on his upper lip curled up and showed his teeth like a dog 
when he snarls.”’ 

“Nonsense,” sez Misa Sneers, “we can beat twenty such fellows—you 
and I, Mr. Slick, can’t we?” 

“T rather thinks so,’’ sez [. 

“]’ll bet fifty dollars,” sez checkered trousers, ‘‘that we beat you all 
hollow.” 

“I'll bet you don’t,” sez I, a rilin up. 

“Plank the money,” sez he, a slappin the cards agiri, plank the chink. 

I took your old wallet from the leetle pocket in my under vest, and 
unrolied the bills that I’d put there arter sellin out the sloop load—‘I 
spose you think I haint got it,” sez I, a shakin the harnful of bills that 
was left—“Hurra for old Connecticut !’’ The other chaps they shell’ 
out, and a hull heap of bills lay on the table. Miss Sneers she went 
away a minute and then bent over me agin, with another glass of that 
white cider in her hand—she held the glass to my lips, and wouldnt 
take it away till I’d drunk the hull. 

That was prime cider, and I was a begianin tu feel dry agin, so I 
drunk another glass, and at it we went shovel and tongs. As true as you 
live, they raly did b-at that game, and when they saw how wrothy I 
was, they offered tu bet a hundred dollars on my luck the next time. I 
don’t know who beat arter that, for somehow I seemed to be sort @’ 
dreamin, the candles seemed tu be a darncin round us, and it seemed as 
if the cards were leetle teenty folks, all alive and a grinain at ws as We 
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handled em. I took out the old wallet every few minutes—I da seem 
tu remember that, and arter it was empty, Miss Sneer’s brother, sez he, 
“never mind my boy, we'll take your autograph.” 

1 don’t keep any such new-fangled varmints,” sez I. 

“ Ob, on’y jest write your name here,” sez he, a handin over a strip of 
eper. 

. “Jest so,” sez I, a takin the pen he held out; “ jest so, but good 
gavly, du hold the paper still. 1 can’t ketch up with it if it moves about 
the table this way.” 

“ It’s your hand,” sez be. 

“« My hand!” sez I—‘‘ you git out!” 

I gin a dive at the paper and held it kinder still, while I did up a 
long tailed J. I had tu begin agin at the S, but arter a dive or tu, I cur- 
lecued it up about right, and then we went tu playin cards agin. They 
seemed tu take a great shine tu my name that night, and kept a askin 
me for it every few minutes, till 1 went away. I don’t jest know when 
Mies Sneers went away, or exactly how I got away myself; but the next 
mornin I woke up in my bunk, with the darndest head ache that I ever 
dreamed on; Captin Doolittle he sot in the cabin a lookin at me, and a 
crying like a great baby. 

‘What's the matter, Captin 1” sez I, a turnin over. 

“ Jonathan,” sez he, “a risin from the locker, and diggin both hands 
in his old trousers pocket, “ Jonathan, it’s time for. us tu haul up stakes 
and go hum.” 

The tears run down the old chap’s face, as he said this, and he turned 
his face away that I shouldn't see them. 

I tried tu thimk of what had turned up tu make the captin take on so. 
My head beat like a drum—lI partly remembered the cider, the cards 
and Miss Sneers. I looked at Captin Doolittle; he had the poor old 
empty wallet in his hands, and I could see the tears drop intu it. 

1 lay down agin, kivered my face with the piller, and bust out a cryin. 

Your dutiful son, 


JONATHAN SLICK. 
—— 
Massacnusetts Etkction.—The Boston Atlas of Tuesday has re- 


turns from the whole State with the exception of four towns—Florida, 
Hancock, and Williamstown, in Berkshire County—and Catham, in 
Barnstable County. 

By these returns it appears that Mr. Briggs (whig) has 57,069 votes 
for Governor, and Mr. Morton (dem.) 52,770. For all other candidates 
than Mr. B., there are 61,625; leaving a majority of all votes against 
him of 4,556. 

There was no choice in any of the four Congressional Districts where 
vacancies existed. 

153 whigs and 109 democrats had been elected to the House, as far as 
heard from, and 137 vacancies remained. 

The whig majority in the Senate as far as ascertained was 5, and in 
the House 44. There are a number of vacancies in the Senate. 

The scattering vote it will be seen is near 9000, and the majority of 
Briggs over Morton between 4000 and 5000. 

Abolition seems to be gaining ground in the Bay state. Last year the 


anti-slavery vote was not 90 large by nearly 4000 as it is now. 
—_ee 
Accipest on THE N. ¥. & Enis Raitroap,—A sad accident occur- 


red on the N.¥. & Erie Railroad, near Piermont, on Tuesday morning 
about 10 e’elock, by which three men were killed and two wounded. It 
appears that several men were at work on the road when a wood car hea- 
vily loaded, got loose and running down a descent of several miles came 
upon the workmen with such rapidity that all were unable to get off the 
track im season toescape. Five wererun over and three of them instant- 


ly killed ; another had both his legs taken off near the thigh and is pro- | 


bably dead ere this; the fifth is but slightly injured. 


——E_ 
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Tue Brooxtys Maspamus Casz.—QOne of the strangest things in 
legislation is the decisions of our Supreme Court in political cases. The 
three Judges of that Court are strong loco-foco’s and lately a case of 
much importance, namely the question of the right of Mr. Osborne, who 
was not elected to retain his seat in the Common Council, because 
the Inspectors for some unimportant technicality, decided against Mr. 
Cross, who really was elected. ‘ 

The loco-foco Clerk of the Board was retained by the vote of the said 
Mr. Osborne, whe certainly was not entitled to a vote, if he was not the 
Alderman, and consequently the Clerk who was appointed by the Whigs 
applied to the Supreme Court for a mandamus to oust the said Clerk, 
and put him in his place. Well, the Court after delaying the case until 
nearly the expiration of the term of the present board, differ in their 
opinion, and we find one of the three, deciding in apparently a clear and 
unanswerable manner that the said Mr. Osborne had no right to his seat, 
and therefore his vote was nil, while the other two are of opinion that the 
vote is legal until the man is actually ousted, and that he holds his office 
‘by colour of right to say the least,” and furthermore that the Whig 
Clerk has another ‘‘specific legal remedy for obtaining the books and 
papers of the Common Council.” 

A pretty state of things truly—and thus the business of a large city, is 
to be disarranged, delayed, and indeed be brought to a stand still by rea- 
son of the contumacy of one man, who, with the same spirit as exhibit- 
ed by the ‘dog in the manger’—determined that if his party cannot have 
the crumbs, the other shall not, so long as he can prevent it. Qh! 
pulities! politics! 


——>SE———— 

Rioters 18 PuitaDEetPHia.—On Monday, the Mayor of Philadel 
phia bound over Robert Irwine, Michael English, Richard Berry, George 
Sowers, and William Myers, in the sum of $2000 each, to answer the 
charge of being engaged in a riot during the morning, at the corner of 
Walnut and Second streets, while the New Market Fire Company and 
their escort were returning to their quarters from the steamboat wharf. 
Several more of the gang have since been arrested and held to bail. 

———=a— 

Sin Wittiam Srewart.—It appears from counter statements pub- 
lished in the Expositor at Independence, that there wera no grounds of 
complaint against Sir William, by those who left him—they were ‘raw 
hands’ it seers, and had not courage to proceed in the face of expected 
hardships. The rest of the Company testify to the kind and humane 
treatment they have uniformly received. 

— = 
Yellow Fever—The New Orleans Republican of the 6ch inst., says: 
—‘‘ We are sorry to state that the yellow fever still lingers among us. 
There were thirteen deaths of the disease in the Charity Hospital Jast 


week.” 


—— 

Inattention to business is not always the effect of a pressure in the mo 
ney market, but is induced sometimes by a variety of causes. If a mer- 
chant wishes a clerk to be faithful and attentive to his izterest, he should 
take some care of the welfare of those in his employ, Any actof kindness, 
by which the gratitude will be awakened, will go fatiher towards making 
a good clerk, than a thousand severe, and sometimes irksome business 
precepts. A display of passion towards those who, by the nature of their 
| situation, can make no defence, is not only galling to a sensitive mind, but 

it often leads to future evils, which no opposite influence can ceunteract. 

—— 
Napoleon in Egypt —It is said that General Bertrand has now in press 

a work on the campaign of Napoleon in Egypt, dictated to him by that 

great commander while he was at St Helena, a few months before his 

death, and which goes fully into al! the deiails of that extraordinary 
movement. It will contain, also, Napoleon’s views of the politics of the 
| different governments of Europe during the same period. 
} erndlbeme—Se 
| On Saturday, the 4th inst., as the steamboat Rowena was going into 
the harbor of St. Louis, Missouri, a cannon was fired off, which bursted, 








killing two mena, and severely wounding another, 


§ Fon Boston.—The boats on the route, via Norwich and Worcester, 
‘ naa 


now leave at 4 P. M., on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, instead of 


| 
Suicid incipal Witness in the Case of Adam Horn.—A 
5 P. M., every day as heretofore. The management and general ac- eS ee Se cn enti ne 


ter was received in Baltimore on Monday, from Reistertown, stating that 

commodations are highly spoken of; when the Rail Road is completed , John Storch, an important witness in the case of Adam Horn, alias Heil- 

to New London it bids fair to be the most expeditious route at all seasons. | man, indicted for the murder of his wife, had committed suicide by cut- 

—————— | ting his throat with a knife, on Saturday night last. 

' —_ 

| Fatal Duel—Lieut. Thompson Killed —A duel oceurred on Tuesday 
morning, between Lieut. Thompson and passed Midshipman Comstock, 

neighbor deserves at our hands—next week we will tell him ‘‘what we attached to the steam frigate Princeton, somewhere in New Jersey, which 

have to say.” terminated in the death of the Lieutenant. 


We have received e collection of poems by N. P. Willis, published in 
an extra New Mirror, but have not space to say all that our talented 
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MR. WEBSTER'S SPEECH. | 
Mr, Webster delivered his great speech at Andover last week, in 
which he entered at some length, and explained his views very clearly 
upon different subjects, of public interest—such as the currency—the 
Tarif—Public Lands, &. In speaking of the Tariff, Mr. Webster said 


He believed that Congress possessed the power so to discriminate in 
laying Duties on foreign products for purposes of Revenue, as to afford 
Protection to the productions of our own country. This power existed 
in and was exercised by the separate States before the adoption of the 
Constitution. It was a necessary part of the power to regulate com- 
merce, end had been so regarded in England from the days of her Tudors 
and Stwarte till the present time. It was so held by Otis and Adams, 
and the great men of their day universally ; and it was among the chief 
objects which led to the establishment of our present Constitution in place 
of the old articles of confederacy, that this power might be exercised 
witb such uniformity, and on such principles as to secure the interests of 
all the States. This was one of the principal motives which led Massa- 
chusetts into the Union, and she expected, and had a right to expect, 
that the general Government, in the exercise of its power to regulate 
commerce by the imposition of duties upon foreign articles, would afford 
protection, to our home productions. 

Mr, Webster then referred te the opinions of Benj. Franklin, contain- 
ed in @ paper read by him to the members of the Convention for framing 
the Constitution in 1787, and which proved him to be a thorough tariff 
man 


Having proved the existence of the power in question, Mr. Webster 
said it might be asked—Was it expedient that Congress should exercise 
it? And here, he said, he would counsel no extreme measures; but he 
believed that a moderate Tariff would promote the best interests of all 
claseds in every part of the Country. It was extremely unjust to attack 
the Tariff on the ground that it fostered, in a peculiar sense, the interests 
of the rich Corporations of New England. There was no foundation 
whatever for such an opinion. The tendency of a Tariff, in such a coun- 
try as ours, was to stimulate Labor, and thus to augment the National 
Wealth. Capital is the great stimulus to Labor; and in this Country 
they stand in relation to each other unlike those which exist in any other 
countsy on the globe. On the subject of American Labor we needed an 
essay which should place it before our people in its proper light. We 
are emphatically a country of labor, and our labor mixes itself with Capi- 
tal to @ degree unknown in any other part of the world. Mr. W. quoted 
McCulloch on the importance of higher wages, as a means of improving 
the character and condition of the laborers, by producing a taste for the 
comforta.and refinements of life. In no country were the wages of labor 
80 high as, they were here,—and the consejuences might be seen in the 
elevation of character, and the state of education, among the laboring 
people, which were without a parallel elsewhere. Andover. with its 
flourishing farms, manufactories and seminaries, was referred to as afford- 
ing agro illustration of the influence exerted by this mixture of 
i labor 


capi , 

Mr. Webster also contended, and went into an argument to show, that 
a Tariff would be equally beneficial to the interests of the South, by en- 
couraging manufactures, not only at the North, but in her very midst, 
thus stimulating agriculture by furnishing a home market for her surplus 
productipnea. 

He contended that a Tariff would not necessarily raise the price of 
manufactures, and preseatend facts showing that the present Tariff had 
an opposite effect. 

Mr, Webster then referred to the subject of the Public Lands, he 
said that Congress had laid down the doctrine that the proceeds of the 
publie lends belonged to the States, and contended that now was the 
time thus to appropriate them once for all; for many of the States were 
deeply in debt and needed assistance to maintain their credit. Besides 
the question ought to be settled once for all, and taken out of the arena 
of party politics. 

The public credit was connected with the subject and although 
that State maintained her credit unimpaired, still when one State suf- 
fered, they must all suffer with it. 

The society of the world, he declared, could not exist unless the faith 
of nations was kept inviolate. The question now rings throughout Eu- 
rope. Will the American States fulfil their obligations? If they would 
not, they must be abandoned to the scorn uf the civilised world. He 
believed would. The foul blot of repudiation would be wiped off, 
and the it of the country restored. 

Mr. Webster closed his speech with the following remarks, with re- 
spect to himself personally, which being of some interest we give in his 
own words: 


I am not a candidate for any office in the gift of the Goverment, or in 
the gift of the people. I have not been named for any office, at my own 
suggestion, or, indeed, recently, with my own previous knowledge. I am 
8 private citizen; and that cundition will never be changed by any move- 



















ment, or effort, made for that purpose by myself, or at my suggestion. | 


In my Y Ar nominations for the high offices of the country, should 
come, if they come at all, frum the free and spontaneous exercise of that 
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respect and confidence, which the people themselves may feel. All 


| solicitations of such nominations, and all canvassing for such bigh trusts, 


I regard as equally inconsistent with personal dignity, and derogatory to 
the character of the institutions of the country. 

As a private man, | hold my opinions on public subjects. They are 
ali such, in their great features and general charscter, as [ have ever held. 
It is as impossible that [ should tread back the path of my political 


| opinions as that I sheuld retrace, step by step, the progress of my natural 


life, until I should find myself again a youth. On the leading questions, 
arising under our constitutions abd forms of government, on the impor- 
tance of maintaining the separation of power, which those constitutions 
establish, on the great principles of such a policy as shall promote all 
interests, maintain general harmony in the country, and perpetuate the 
blessings of political and religious liberty, my opinions, the result of no 
litle study and some experience, bave become part of myself. They are 
identified with all my habits of thought and reflection; and chough I may 
change my views of particular measures, or not deem the same measures 
equally proper at all times, yet [ am sure it is quite impossible I should 
ever take such a view, either of the public interest or of my own duty, as 
should lead to a departure from any cardinal principles. 

As a ptivate man, I am ready to do all in my power to uphold princi- 
ples which | have ever deemed important, and to support measures which 
the public interest, in my judgement, requires. Aud as measures cannot 
be accomplished without the agency of men, I am of course entirely 
willing to support the man of the highest character, most unexceptionable 
principles, and who may be most likely to be able to take an efficient and 
successful lead in such measures. And here, perhaps, I ought to pause. 
But the gentlemen who invited me to this meeting were pleased to ex- 
press their approbation of my conduct in 1emaining in the Cabinet at 
Washington, after other members, originally appointed by General Har- 
rison, had withdrawn. 

I should not have alluded to this subject, gentlemen, on this occasion, 
but for the reference which the committee have made to it. [I am aware 
that there are many persons in the country having feelings not urfriendly 
towards me, personally, and entertaining all proper respect for my public 
character, who yet think [ ought to have left the cabinet when my col- 
leagues did so. [ do not complain of any fair exercise of opinion in this 
respect; and if, by such persons as I have referred to, explanation be de- 
sired of anything in the past, or anything in my present opinions, it will 
be readily and cheerfully given. On the other hand, those who deal only 
in coarse vituperation, and satisfy their sense of candor and justice 
simply by the repetition of the charge of dereliction of duty and infidelity 
to Whig principles, are not entitled to the respect of an answer from me. 
The burning propensity to censure and reproach, by which such persons 
seem to be actuated, would probahly be somewhat retrenched if they 
knew by whose advice, and with whose approbation, I resolved on stay- 
ing in the cabinet. 

Gentlemen, I could not but be sensible, that great responsibility attach- 
ed to the course which I adopted. It was a moment of great excitement. 
A most unfortunate difference had broken out between the President and 
the Whig Members of Congress. Mauch exasperation had been produced, 
and the whole country was in a very inflamed state. No man of sense 
can suppose, that without strong motive, I should wish to differ in conduct 
from those with whom I had long acted; and as for those persons whose 
charity leads them to seek for such motive in the hore of personal advan- 
tage, neither their candor, nor their sagacity, deserves any thing but 
contempt. 

I admit, gentlemen, that if a very strong desire to be instrumental and 
useful, in accomplishing a settlement of our difficulties with 
which had then risen to an alarming height, and appeared to be‘epproach- 
ing a crisis; if this be a personal motive, then I confess myself to have 
been in by a personal motive. The imputation of any other per- 
sona! motive, the charge of seeking any selfish advantage, I repel with 
utter scorn. 

To be sure it excites contempt, but hardly any thing so respectful as 
regret or indignation, when persons capable of no effect in any cause, but 
that of making a noise, and with no other merit than that of intended 

i , indeed, yet seeking from their labor in 6 of the 
most questionable measures of Gen. Jackeon’s administration, otherr, 
still ous, even with the perfumes of the Sub Treasury, distend their 
throats and admonish the country to beware of Mr. Webster's infidelity 


to Whig wre go 
Gentiemen, £ thought I saw an opportunity of doing the State some 
service, and I ran the risk of the undertaking. I certainly do not regret 
it, and never shall regret it. And it is in no spirit of boasting, or vain 
glory, it is out of no undue feeling of self-respect, that I say, now, that I 
am ready to leave it to the public judgement to decide, whether my re- 
maining in the cabinet was best for the country, or, on the other hand, 
whether my leaving it would have been better for the country. 
On this question, I am in the judgement of this generation, and the 
next generation ; and am willing that my name, and fame, and character, 
shall abide the result. 
There was no difference, between the President and myself, on the 
great question of our foreign relations. I neither foresaw then, nor ex- 
perienced afverwards, any embarrassment frum such a cause es that. And 
| it is but an act of justice, which [ always perform with pleasure, to say, 
| that in the English negotiation, and in other negotiations, 1 found the 
President influenced by just principles, and proper sentiments; desirous 
of maintaining, at the same tiwe, the honor, and the peace of the country- 

Gentlemen. exception has been taken to a note addressed by me te the 















Editors of the National Intelligencer of the 13th of September, 1841, on 
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Tre €ortor Crop.—A correspendent of the New Orleans Bulletin 


the ground tbat that note implied a censure of my colleagues for leaving | says, ‘I confidently believe, at the close of the season, the calculation 
the President’s Cabinet; but I intended no such reproach. I intended, | here given will prove as accurate as any heretofore made.” 


certainly, only to speak for myself, and not to reproach others. 

Gentlemen, it must have been obvious to all, that my remaining in the 
Cabinet of the President, notwithstanding the personal good will between 
us, after the separation between him and the great body of, the Whigs, 
must be inconvenient and unpleasant to both. My retirement, therefore, 
was the necessary consequence of pelitical occurrences; and I am not, I 
think, called on to say more. 

Lhope I have not extended these remarks beyond the purpose which I 
proposed ; and I close them by repeating the declaration made by me, in 
another place, last year, that 1 ama Whig, a Massachusetts Whig, a 
Faneuil Hail Whig, and none shall have the power, now or hereafter, to 
deprive me of the position in which that character places me. 

——_— 

Dears or Cor. TrumBoLt.—This gallant veteran died in this city 
last week, at the advanced age of 87, leaving behind him a reputation as 
enduring as the records of the Country he served so well. He was, we 
are informed, the only companion of Washington who remained to tell 
us of the deeds of our gallant forefathers. He was celebreted as a pain- 
ter, and was employed by Congress to execute four historical paintings, 
of different scenes in the revolution, which have been copied and re+ 
copied, in every variety of size and shape. The Colonel’s works were 
recently arranged in the Trumbull Gallery, New Haven, where his re- 
mains were conveyed for interment. The funeral solemnities took place 
on Sunday last, in the College Chapel. 

“ After the exercises had terminated,” says the New Haven Courier, 
the corpse, with Judge Hitchcock, Roger S. Baldwin, Captain Goodrich, 
ex- Governor Edwards, R. I. Ingersoll, Sebul Bradley, and B. L. Ham- 
Jen, as Pall Bearers, was taken to the Trumbull Gallery, followed by the 
mourners, the Faculty of Yale Coll2ge, Students in the different Depast- 
ments, and the Undergraduates. Beneath Prof. Tyler's Lecture Room, 
@ vault was constructed some years since at Col. Trumbull’s own expense, 
and the remains of his wife placed there. It is made of brick and cox- 
ered with a large slab, hereafter to be hermetrically sealed over. By the 
side of his deceased consort, were then placed the remains of the Scholar 
and Soldier, the distinguished Artist and the courteous and accomplished 
gentleman, there to sluwber under the beautiful mausoleum his genius 
eonceived and his liberality erected, until the earth and sea “ give up 
their dead.” 





—_——— 

Epwin Forrest.—In the article of last week published, regarding 
this gentleman, we were not prepared from certain knowledge to 
strengthen that statement with a decided opinion of our own—since then 
a reluctance to do injustice to any man has induced us to make inquiries 
among those best acquainted with Mr. Forrest and his associations, with 
Leggett and his widow. On evidence which we cannot for a moment 
doubt, it is fully proven to us that instead of acting unjustly to the de- 
ceased author or his wife, Mr. Forcest has conducted himself in a manner 
honorable in the highest degree to himself, and which must have called 
forth feelings of deep gratitude from the benefited parties. A sense of 
justice alone, for we do not know Mr. Forrest personally—induces us to 
write this to strengthen the statements of our correspondent, which we 
find to be in every point faithful and true. 

————— 

Ore Burt.—This celebrated violinist is expected to arrive in this 
country by the Caledonia. He is undoubtedly the best violinist living— 
of a different school from the Paganini, charming with the exquisite 
sweetness of his tone, his purity and finish, and not startling his audience 
by any terrific display—the playing of Artot will convey a true idea of 
Ole Bull's style. We have an interesting biography of this gentleman 
which we shall publish probably next week. 

— i ——— 

Tree Puatanx on Jovurnvi or Soctat Scrence is the title of a new 
paper started in the city, and devoted to the cause of association or a | 
social Reform, and the elevation of the human race. A very noble and | 
praiseworthy object certainly. Mr. Brisbane is the editor. It is neatly | 
printed and well edited, and will no doubt serve the cause it espouses, 

oi ciahbiaiai 


Eviocy os Mr. Licare.—Mr. Preston delivered a very beautiful | 
and eloquent eulogy on the late Hugh S. Legare, at Charleston, S, C. | 
on the 7th inst. A large procession of citizens testified their respect for , 
their lamented fellow townsman, by assembling nctwithstanding the in- 


clemency of the weather. } 


Receipt in N. Orleans ..---. = «2 «++ 780,000 bales. 
a “Edeaes " qeeece.  pudees 360,000 
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Florida, — on omge pipe 120,000 
Virginia, &c...... evccee ceases 10,000 
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Tue American Farmer's Excyctorgpia & Dictiowary or Rurat 


Arrains.—Messers. Carey and Hart have published an excellent manual 
of Agriculture bearing this title price $4 bound. It embraces all 
the recent discoveries in agricultural Chemistry, adapted to the compre- 
hension of unscientific readers by Cuthburt W. Johnson, with ‘consider- 
able improvements by Governor Emerson. It is in one splendid Royal 
Octavo volume of upwards of 1100 closely printed 
seventeen beautifully executed plates. Every agriculturist should pro- 
vide himself with a copy. . 


and containing 


THE DRAMA. 


Park THeatre.—There was 8 time when the name of Mr. Booth or 


of Mr. Wallack was sufficient of itself to fille theatre—now though in 
eonjunction they fail to draw little more than the expenses—and yet Mr. 


Booth plays better than he has done for years past, and Mr. Wallack has 


the same talents unimpaired, which rendered him so popular but a short 


time since. Verily public favor is after all but a sort of weathercock 


distinction. 


The noble tragedy of Julius Caesar was revived on Monday night, with 
a really good cast. Wallack playing Brutus—Booth, Cassius. The first 
looked the Roman well, and maintained the quiet dignity of the character, 
admirably throughout, affording a striking contrast to the petulance and 
imitation of Cassius, which by the bys we bave never seen better played 
—the great scene in the fourth art between these two characters was ag 
effective as the most consummate act could possibly render it. 

On Tuesday Othello was presented—Booth enacting Iago. It was a 
finished performance—the bearing, look and manner were all in excel- 
lent keeping,—we have never, since we saw Charles Young in the same 
character, witnessed so faithful a portrait of the wily villain. 

Mr. Wallack’s Othello was only a mediocre performance—it was 
melo-drama, and not tragedy. 

Oryrmric.—This has been a great week for the Olympic—the return 
of Mrs Timm to the stage has been a source of unqualified satisfaction 
to the frequenters of this bijow of a theatre—and of profit to the manage- 
ment. Her reception on Monday night was of the most gratifying kind, 
and though her acting lacked much of the spirit and abandon, which 
generally characterize it, we were nevertheless pleased to see her where 
her absence has been so sensibly felt. Two new aspirants for publie 
favor, were also introduced on that night, and were very successful. 
Miss Partington, albeit the name is strange to us, is one of the’ prettiest 
dancers we have seen for some time—she has a pedite figure, and a very 
interesting face, and dances with an ease and grace, rarely seen in one 
so young, for she is juvenile, or her face belies her. We understand that 
she has danced at the London Theatres, and we can well believe it. A 
still younger young lady, a Miss St. Clair, a pupil of the veteran Parker 
a and danced a highland fling exceedingly well—she is promis 

irl. 

anne very beautiful opera ‘ The National Guard’ was produced for 
the first time on Monday night, and considering that Mr. Mitchell hes 
not a tolerable male solo singer in his company, it went off very well. It 
is howev>r one of those pieces, which is not dependent upon the music 
for success—the incidents are interesting, and the whimsicalities of 
Archille Bonbon, Corporal and confectioner—are sufficient in themselves 
to carry the piece through, and when we add to this, the acting of 
Nickinson—the charming naiveté of Miss Clark, and the sweet notes of 
Miss Taylor—all wonder at its success will cease. 

When we say the music is in Auber’s usual style, we shall be under- 


| stood by those who are familiar with it—to the ignorant in those matters, 


we would say, that it is just the sort of music to please them, and to se- 
cure for it a second and a third hearing—it is light, pretty, and brilliant, 
indeed, many of the airs are long since, acknowledged favorites of the 
public. It is put upon the stage in Mitcheli’s usually careful manner, 


} and the scenery by Bengough are choice specimens of the art. 


Mr. Holland played Bonbon capitally, and kept the house in a roar, 
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Miss Taylor was altogether too flippant, and moreover did not know her 
part. We remark with regret, that this young lady thinks less of the 
character she is representing then of herself—if she would reverse this, 
and if possible forget herself when on the atage—it would be a decided | 
improvement—with the talents she possesses she ought ultimately, with 
proper attention to take a high stand in the profession. Mr. Walcott has 
not sufficient voice for the part, and consequently the effect was frequent- 
ly marred. Mr. Dennison should never be thrust before the audience to | 
sing a solo, and we hope Mr. Mitchell will see the propriety of limiting 
him to his proper sphere—among the chorus singers. 

The orchestra is deserving of all praise—it was led by Mr. Marks in 
@ masterly manner, and under bis guidance is the most efficient for the 
number of performers we ever heard—the gentleman who plays the 
cornet-a-piston with his gloves on, te the contrary notwithstanding. 

Niblo opens as a Circus on Wednesday next, under the management | 
of Rockwell—it will be a delightful lounge for the up-town folks during | 
the winter, and wilj no doubt be well patronized. 

Pavtmo’s Theatre in Chamber street is progressing fast, and may be 
completed early next year—it will be about the size of Niblo’s. Opera 
and balle: we are told, are likely to be the sort of entertainments there. 


a 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 


Mr. Demester has been laid up for some time with fever at Burling- 
ton, N. J.; but we are pleased to learn that he is now recovering. 
The Masters Hughes are giving Concerts in Montreal. 


The Italian Opera troupe commenced at the Chesnut street, Philadel- | 


phia, on Monday last. They have not been doing well. 

Otpv Drury.—lIt is rendered quite certain, we are told, by the settle- 
ment of certain difficulties and lawsuits, that the old Federal street Thea- 
tue will be opened for theatrical performances next season.—B. H. 
Aurora. 

Mrs. G. Barrett was at Charleston, Nov. 6, and played Pauline in 
the Lady of Lyons. 

A ‘Gentleman Amateur’ made his first appearance at the Holliday 
street, Baltimore, on Friday evening, in Shylock—there are fervent 
wishes that it may be his ‘ last ’—there. 

Mr. Hackett is playing an engagement at the Holliday street. 

Cinti Damoreau and Artot have given two concerts at Beston, which 
were brilliantly attended. The Bostonians however still ‘harp upon’ 
Castellan. 

Mr. T. B. Russell has commenced an action against Mrs. Madison 
for cowhiding him, and the lady is held to bail. Russell has taken the 
Providence Theatre—a degree of verdancy we hardly theught him capa- 
ble of. 

Froatiso THeatre.—Mr. and Mrs. Wyman and Mr. McCann, have 
built, at Cincinnati, a large boat for theatrical purposes, in which they 
design to embark and travel South, touching at the different towns on 
the river. The hall for exhibition is most ingeniously arranged, capable 
of seating two or three hundred persons, and is decorated in a neat and 
appropriate style. The whole plan is carried out upon a fashionable 
scale. 

Migs Clarendon is giving ‘‘ dramatic readings” at Louisville. 

Howe’s Equestrian Company are at the Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
drawing excellent houses. 

A Mrs. H. Phillips has taken the theatre in Queen street, Charleston, 
tor a short period, and is playing there with a good company—they are 
on their way to the Augusta and Columbia Theatres. Mary Ann Lee is 
dancing there. 

Mr. Maeder advertises for subscribers, to enable him to produce the 
whole of his fairy opera ‘The Peri: or the Enchanted Fountain.” 

Mr. Macready opened in Macbeth on Monday night, at the National, 
Boston, to a large and brilliant audience. Mrs. Anderson played Lady 
Macbeth and not Miss Charlotte Cushman—that lady was in the front of 
the house, but we believe is not engaged with Mr. Macready, as reported. 

“The Mysteries of Paris” has been dramatised, and was produced at 
the National, Philadelphia, on Monday, with tolerable success, 

J. E. Murdock, the whilome actor, advertises in the Boston papers to 
teach “ Elocution and vocal gymnastics.” 
ment’’ is the latter. 


What sort of an “ arrange- 


Le Tort, the celebrated French equestrian performer, is residing in 
@ convent, in New Orleans. He has recovered his reason. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


* A Wister Girt for Ladies. Burgess and Stringer, have issued 
little book, bearing this title, price 12 1-2 cents. It is intended to en- 
lighten the ladies upon the mysteries of knitting, netting, and crochet 
work. 

Tue Americas RatrroaD Joursat. Schaeffer and Minor, 93 
Chambers’ street. The November number of this scientific journal, is 


as usual, well filled with matter of peculiar interest to all engaged in pur- 
suits of this kind. 


Tue Catuottc Exposrror for November, contains some ably witten 

papers. The History of the Life of Christ, from the French of Father 
de Ligny, by Dr. Pise, with illustrative notes, is very interesting. 
& Tue Mysteries or Pants—New World edition, has progressed to 
the sixth number. It is the most original and deeply intervsting novel we 
have ever read. Mr. Winchester has also published the ninth and last 
part, or a sequel to the work, in anticipation of the story. It will be as 
greatly in demand as the first part, as all are anxious to know the fate of 
the heroine. 

NaRRATIVE OF THE TRAVELS anD ADventurReEs or Mons. Viocer, 
by Capt. Marryatt, C. B., price 12 1-2cents. This is a closely printed 
volume of over one hundred pages, full of incidents of intense inte: 
and possessing a great deal of valuable information as to the tribes 
Indians—California and Western Texas. The romance is so well ble 
ed with the truth, as to render it a most readable book. It should | 


a wide circulation. 


Tue Sones or Berascer ts Enouts, with a sketch of the Authors’ 
Life. Carey and Hart. This is a choice volume in all respects, beauti- 
ful in appearance and peculiarly so in its contents. Beranger was tho 
greatest, as he was the sweetest of lyric poets. The poet of nature—the 


| poet of the heart. This is a collection of his pieces, which have appear- 


| 


ed from time to time, to which many original ones have been added and 
should be found upon the centre table of every one of taste. 


The Orat, Edited by N. P. Wretis, John C. Riker, Aan street. 
This is a pretty, religious annual, remarkable for the entire purity of its 
contents. Most of our leading writers havecontributed to its pages. The 
poetry, which pleases us best, is “‘ A Thought over a Cradle,” by N. P. 
Willis, the Editor. In the days of his first and purest poetry, Willis never 
wrote anything more touchingly tender—more full of sweet, religious 
thought. Itisa prayer embalmed in musical words—few men living, 
have the power to express the rich gushing of domestic love, in words 
that do not destroy some of the spiritual charm of feelings when felt but 
unwritten. Most fathers have experienced all that is breathed in this 
little poem, but where is there one among us, who could have laid those 
feelings before the world, undimmed by some false use of language. As 
we findthem here? “ Children’’ by James Aldrich, is another of these 
touching little things, that charm us with their sweet simplicity. We 
have of late met with gleams of poetry frum this author, which have de- 
lighted us not a little. 

The Emigrant’s Sabbath, by H. Hastings Weld. If there is a man 
on earth for whom we have a thorough friendship it is this same H. 
Hastings Weld. We never speak or think of him, but with a warming 
of the heart. Therefore are we afraid to praise his writings so much as 
in our own cool judgment we know they deserve. His name has become 
as it were one of our own household gods. His talent a sort of common 
property in which well tried and firm friendship gives us aclaim. For 
this very reason we are shy of saying all we think of his writings in print. 
The image of our auther, is always rising up between us and the public, 
and instead of giving a critical opinion of his works, we feel a thousand 
times more like jumping up and shaking hands with the shadows. He 
is a single hearted, pure minded, and honest man, and the Emigrants’ 
Family is as much like him as thoughts on paper, and principles in the 
heart can possibly be. 

But turn we to the poetry again. THe Desertep Wire, by SamvEL 
D. Patrerson, is avery beautiful poem, so is the “ April Birth Day,” 
by Tuckerman.”” Among the stories, we prefer the Jesuit, for its vigor, 
ard strength. The Mission Unfulfilled, by Mrs. Embury, who if she 
seldom arises to the greatness of high genius, never sinks to mediocrity, 
in anything she attempts. In this story her style is pure and studied, 
and the subject well chosen for the place it occupies. 
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Next, in our estimation, comes the “Intrigues the Assassination and the 
Punishment.” A long, and not very captivating title, but a capital paper 
nevertheless. A Morning at Rome, by Aldrich, is also one of the prose 
articles we should recommend to the reader—other poems and stories are 
to be found in the volume; doubtless of great interest, we have no 
room for extended opinions on their merits, but can pretty generally re- 
commend them to the reader. The embellishments are all good, and a 
few possess great merit, The frontispiece, “‘ Christ walking on the Sea” 
is a fine mezzotint. The vignette is pretty enough, and the others, though 
sketchy, after the pravailing taste—interesting in subject, and well exe- 
cuted; of these we prefer ‘ The Emigrants’ Sabbath” as most highly 
finished, and of a subject peculiarly interesting. The faces of the group 
have character and a force of expression which is not to be found in 
one or two of the others. The “Deserted Wife” and “ Consumptive 
Girl” for instance—as a whole, the book is one calculated to fill an ho- 
norable place in the reading world, unoccupied since the Religious Souve- 
rir was discontinued. 


Gerotsteis—Srqvuet to tag Mystearres or Parts.—Those who 
bave purchased the work will not fail to obtain the sequel, the interest is 
continued unebated, and the last scenes are very beautiful and touching. 
Harpers have published the atove at 6} cents. 


Tue Srzzcu or Mr. Dvsr, delivered at ihe Episcopal Convention, 
has been got up in neat pamphlet form by Harper and Brother, and pub- 
lished for one shilling. 

Tue Etiquette or Courtsnip anp Marrrace, by Lady Blessing- 
ton—Burgess aad Stringer, price 124 cents. 


Asernetuy’s Famity Paysician, revised and enlarged by H. Bost- 
wick, M. D., Burgess and Stringer., 25 cents. 

Nagrative or THE TRAVELS anD ADventuRgss or Mons. Vioter, 
by Capt. Marryatt, C.B. J. Winchester & Co. have published the 
whole of this work at 8 cents! 

Tue Forzics Quartertr Review for October.—Leonard Scott 
& Co. 112 Fukon street.—This is one of the best republications of the 
day—the articles in the Quarterly, are remarkable for their strength and 
power, and for the great amount of information they contain—emanating 
as they do from men of the highest intellect, they cannot fail to interest 
and instruct. The review of Capefigue’s Diplomatic Recollections is 
alone worth the price of the subscription. 

Tue Compcete Works or Suakesreans.—The second part of this 
excellent work is issued and is for sale by Burgess and Stringer. [t is 
issued in semi-monthly parts, to be completed in twenty parts. 

Miss Lestie’s Macazine for Nov. has been received from Burgess 
& Stringer. The embellishments are “The Dying Favorite,” one of 
Dick’s best—it is a beautiful and spirited engraving. The colored plate 
of fashion is as good as such things generally are. The editors have 
furnished some good articles, and several of the anonymous contribu- 
tions are far above mediocrity. It is altogether a highly interesting 
number. 

Tue Sournern Literary Messercer for Nov. is before us, and we 
are pleased to see that the New Editor is doing much to restore our old 
friend to its pristine strength and vigor. The quality of the articles are 
excellent, and the number only wants variety to render it more than 
equal to the best of its contemporaries. Burgess & Stringer are the 
agents for thia city. 

Tue Prerian —We have received two neatly bound volumes of this 
excellent little work for youth. Since the first number was issued, we 
have watched its progress and from time to time published our opinion 
of its merits, which are of a high order. The contents are in every 
respect, just what they should be—conveying valuable information im- 
perceptibly, and blending it s0 nicely with amusement, that the youthful 
mind invariably craves for more. This is an exceedingly nice point to 
accomplish, and we congratulate Mrs. Snelling, the Editreas, on her suc- 
cess. The work is to be obtained of Lott & Chapin, 156 Fulton or at 
75 Lispenard street, corner of Broadway. 

naga istanaee 

Passports To New Granava.—The Department of State at Wash- 
ington, gives notice that information has been received from Thomas W. 
Robeson, Esq., U. S. Consul at Santa Maria, New Granada, that all 
pe-sons entering the territory of that Republic from foreign ports, are re- 
quired by law to present passports, sigaed by the cousul or vice consul 


from the respective places from which they depart, and also a bill of health 
signed by the consul of the place from whence the vessel proceeds. 
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NEW YORK MARKETS,.—Nov. 16. 


Graix.—Some sales [llineis Wheat lave been made out of store, but 
not to much extent. The price ia said to have been 104 to 105 cents. 
There is not much Rye offering, and the weather being milder, distillers 
do not give 70 cents quite so freely. About 4500 bushels sold, te arrive, 
at 69 a 70 cents, delivered. The supply of Northern Corn is very light. 
About 500 bushels Old was picked up in lots at 56 cents, measure, and 
2000 bushels New, to arrive, sold at 48 cents, delivered. Sales 1000 
bushels Maryland at 55 cents, weight, delivered. Nothing done in Bar- 
ley; supply light. Oats are stiff at 31 a 32 cents for River and 32 a 33 
cents for Canal. 

ASHES.—The demand for Pots ia good at 4 624, at which 300 bar- 
rels have been taken today. The marketis firm, Pearls are 5 25, but 
we hear of no sales. 

COTTON.—There is no activity, the sales to-day not exceeding, as 
far as we can learn, 400 to500 bales. Pricesare firm. Fair Upland 84 
a 3k; New Orleans $3 9. 

FLOUR AND MEAL,—There is a fair demand to-day for Flour, and 
a large quantity sfloat. The asking price is still 4 75 for Genesee, but 
the sales are at 4 69 a 4 72 for Genesee, and 4 69 for good brands Mi- 
chigan and Ohio. At these rates buyers take with some freedom. A 
sale of 500 barrels of a fancy brand was made at 4 874, and 400 barrels 
fancy Troy at 475. A small lot of round Ohio brought 475. The 
range of fancy brands is $5 a 5 374. Scratched is firm; sales at 4,44 a 4 
50; Fine Middlings 4 124425; Middlings3 6212 a 3 75; Ship 
Stuffs 2 25 to 3 25—poor are plenty, while good are scarce. In Sou- 
thern we hear of small transactions, excepting in Georgetown, at 4 50 for 
old; new 46212; Richmond County 475; Brandywine 4 871-2. Sales 
about 400 barrels Richmond City 5 50. Rye Floursold at 325. ‘Buck- 
wheat arrives slowly, and the demand swept the market at 3 50 a3 
62 1-2 for common, and $4 for good; a sale of 150 halves, extra, was 
made at 250; bags 1 87 2 Jersey Meal, moderate demand ut 2 75. 
Raw Meal at 110 a1 12 1-2; Yellow bolted is worth 1 12 124 1 15; 
White ditto 1 18 a 122. Ship Stuffs 13 a 131-2 cents. Shorts would 
probably bring 10 a 10 1-2 cents—no supplies. Sales about 600 bags 
Oileake Meal have been made at 75 cts. Cake is held, for export, at 
$20 per ton. 


—=_ 
NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET—Noy. 13. 

At market, 1050, Beef Cattle (250 from the South,) 25 Cows and 
Calves, and 2600 Sheep and Lambs. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle do not show any great change except for the best 
which are indemand. We quote ordinary to prime retailing $4 a $4,50 
to $5 a 5,25. 200 unsold and 40 taken for Bermuda. 

Cows and Calves—All taken at $13 a $28. 

Sheep and Lambs—Sales of the former at $1,874 a 3,25 as in quality, 
and of Lambs at $1,874 a 2,124, which is a decline. 500 unsold. 


——— 

Of all the hateful, hated, detestable and detested creatures who walk 
thia earth, keep us from one of those eaves-dropping, tattling, news-carry- 
ing go-betweens, who are ever gathering what they can at one place, and 
eagerly retailing with multitudinous additions, en and amend- 
ments at another. From one to another, always professing to be the fast 
and firm friend of both, they constantly go with insinuationg, hints and 
surmises calculated to alienate friends, embitter enemies, and spread con- 
tention through a whole community. 


——— 
The Londoa Dispatch says there are gentlemen now “ living, who re 
member the time, when, if a negro struck a white man in British 


Colonies, his punishment of death was commuted in the tender mercies 
of the law, to have his right arm chopped off, and chopped off it always 
was. ' 


See 2 


LOCAL NEWS. 


Mike Walsh of the Subterranean is gone to rusticate on Blackwell’s 
Island for two months—and he is to stand imprisoned until the several 
fines imposed upon him for libel and slander, amounting to $175, are 
paid. 

A prisoner in the tombs named Linden, who had been convicted of 
grand larceny and sentenced to the States Prisox for two years, attempt- 
ed to commit suicide by cutting his throat on Friday of last week, but is 
expected to recover. He asserts his innocence of the crime. 

Accipent.—As Dr. Rockway of Albany was stepping off the Fulton 
ferry boat, one day last week, he was so unfortunate as to be caught be- 
tween it and the wharf, and to receive a severe injury to one of his legs. 
It is feared that amputation may become necessary. 

The Rev. Dr. Hawkes preached his farewell sermon on Snndey last, 
being about to start for the valley of the Mississippi. His congregation 
will part with him with regret, and it will be difficult to supply the place 
of one so eminently qualified for his holy and useful calling. 

Darina Roesers—On Tuesday night, the 7th inst. between the 
hours of 11 and 12 o’clock, the cabin of the schooner Hydasby, of Tho- 
mastown, lying at pier No. 3, East river, was entered by two men armed 
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with pistols and Bowie knives. The Captain and three men were asleep 
in the cabin, and as soon as the robbers entered, they demanded money, 
and threatened to shoot or kill the first man who moved out of his berth. 
One of the men made an attempt, and was instantly stabbed in his thigh. 
From the threats the others remained quiet, and the cabin was thorough- 
ly searched by the rogues, as wel! as the clothes of the persons on board. 
The Captain, notwithstanding his fright, had presence of mind sufficient 
to take a pocket book from his pocket containing severa] hundred dol- 
lars, and place it in his stocking, by which means it escaped the vigilance 
of the rogues. They broke open several trunks and stole a quantity of 
clothing, and then left the vesse]. She sailed the next morning about day- 
light for Boston, and the Captain related the circumstances to Henry 
Zoble, » Hur! Gate pilot, who took the vessel up the Sound. 

The New York Lyceum lectures commenced on Wednesday evening 
last, with an introductory by the Hon. A. B. Hasbreuck, L L. D. and 
a poem by O. P. Whipple. Nicholas Biddle is to deliver the next lec- 
ture, we hear. 

Leitga the supposed murderer, is committed in full to take his trial. 
He states that he is a native of Hanover, Germany, 28 years old, e tai- 
lor by trade, and resided at No. 466 Broadway. He denied the mur- 
der and arson, and refased to answer any other questions. 

The ship Bazaar, Capt. Kilham, which sailed from this city last week, 
took ovt forty tons measurement of wooden clocks. 


Van Cott os. Spanr.—This case which has occwpied the Court 
over a fortnight, was brought to a close on Monday afternoon, and the 
jary after being out all Menday night, and kept together until 3 o'clock 
Tuesday, failed to egree upon a verdict and were discharged. It is said 
that they stood ten for a verdict for the defendant and two for six cents 
damages. 

We trust this will be the end of a case, which should never have been 
brought into Court. 


Vetors.—The Mayor sent to the Common Council on Monday night, 
three vetoes to ordinances and resolutions passed by that body, viz. an 
ordinance appointing every one inspectors, weighers, &c. who may ap- 
ply and be found qualified —the second, a resolution in favor of refunding 
certain taxes levied on private property—the third, a resolution to pay 
the city watch ten shillings per night during the whole year, taking ef- 
fect from the 10:h May last. 

The last was a barefaced political manceuvre and his Honor deserves 
much praise for his conduct. 


Tur Brooxtyn Manpamvs Casz.—The Supreme Court has decided 
that Mr. Cross is entitled to his seat as Alderman, and that the holding 
over of Mr. Osborne was illegal. Thus Mr. O. and the clerk of the Board 
who was retained by his vete are eusted. 

THanxsGivinG.—The Governor has appointed Thursday the 14th of 
December next, as a day of general thanksgiving throughout this S:ate. 

DeatH By THE FaLiinc oy A Watt.—About 5 o’clock on Monday 
afternoon, es Mr. William Foster, dock builder, aged 47, a native of 
this city, residing at No. 61 Bank-street, was engaged with others in 
tearing down an old brick building in Factory-street, while on the 2d 
tier of beams, in the act of underming the partition wall, bythe sudden 
falling of 8 or 10 square feet of brick work upon him he was crushed 
down with one leg broken, and fatally injured on the head and face. He 
was taken out speechless and conveyed to his home, where he died in 
half an hour afterwards. 

Suppss Deats.—On Tuesday about noon Captain Harry Parsons, 
one of the Port Wardens of this port, while walking along Broadway, 
when opposite Trinity Church, suddenly fell down on the side walk, and 
almost instantly expired. His body was recognised soon after and con- 
veyed to his late residence, 210 Henry-street. 

ArtemrteD Svicipt.—Theodore Ferdan, who was in prison for 
beating his wife, cut his throat partially, and also made an incision in 
his arm, when his progress was arrested. He was able to walk, and 
was discharged at his wife’s request. 

The Copper Rock from Lake Superior, arrived in this city on Wed- 
nesday, The weight of the rock has never been definitely ascertained. 
It hus been differently estimated—by Colcroft at 2200 pounds, and he 
gives ita dimensions at J feet 8 inches long, and 5 feet 4 inches broad. 
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Dr. Houghton, the State Geologist for Michigan, who has had geod op- | 


portunities for forming a correct estimate thinks it will weigh not far 


from four tons, 


It is the largest specimen of native copper in the world. | 


FOREIGN ADVICES, 

Cuina.—Letters from Maceo dated the 31st July have been received 
in Boston. The opium vessels were all to leave Whampoa forthwith 
and were believed to be already on their way down the river. The Hong 
monopoly is abolished and the debte of the Co-Hong paid. The New Tari¢ 
and trade regulations, which are not for the exclusive benefit of the B-.. 
tisb, but extend to the commerce of all nations, had been published, ang 
the duties were so fair that it was thought there would be little smug. 
gling. 

The American vessels at Macao were the Mary Chilton—for sale 
but would probably load soon for home. J. G. Coser, and Talbot, was 
tu wait for new teas; Congress. from North America, to return. Wiss. 
hickon, brig, and Swallow, schooner, for sale; $10 000 is the best of-; 
for the latter—no offers for the trig. 

Indigo worth $62, goud quality for the U.S. Sugar, 358. Hem, 
38-8. Exchange, 4-5d. The market was overstocked with stores of 
every description. 

West Inpigs.—Intelligence has been received, ty way of Bermuda, 
trom the West India Ports. 

In Jamaica large contributions continued te be made to aid in the re. 
lief of the sufferers by the late fire at Kingston. The Clergy ere pa: 
ticularly active in promoting this charity. Trade continued dull. A 
railroad from Kingston to Spanish Town was again talked of. A meet. 
ing bad been held to petition the Home Government to restore to libeny 
certain slaves in Cuba, sold by the people of the Bahamas, previous 19 
emancipation in the British Colonies. 

A destructive fire occurred on Tiger Island, in the Essequebo Demar- 
re, the property of Colen Simson, on the 6th Sept., which destroyed the 
megass house and al! it contained. 

One third of the 33d Regt., stationed at Berbice, have died of fever. 

The prospects of the crops in Greneda were good. 

The sugar crop at Tobago for the present vear reached 3125 hhds. 
Seasonable rains had fallen between the 2d and Sth inst., at Barbados, 
By the decision of a Court Martial, Lieute. Hacket and Hannay of In 
W. I. Regt., have been cashiered. The quantity of sugar exported this 
year, amounted to 24 500 bhde. 


HavanNna.~~Advices have been received to the 28th ult. Capt. Gil. 
patrick of brig Havanna reports having seen, on the 30th ultimo, a bark, 
supposed to be the Winsdor, Capt. Brewer, of and from Boston, ashere 
about 25 miles east of Havaua; sbe appeared to be full of water, ad 
had some of her masts down. The W. was bound for Havanna. Th 
Havanna sailed in company with the brig Napoleon, Jourdan, for Boston, 
No change in the markets. 


— 
GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Postmaster Arrested for Mail Robbery.—The St. Louis, Mo., Gs- 
zette says: On Friday evening, the 80th ult., Thornton H. Freeman, 
Postmaster at Carrolton, was arrsested in his office, by the Marshal of the 
State, in conjunction with the agents of the General Post Office. Tle 
papers and testimony on which this arrest was made, clearly show the 
villainy of Freeman, who has committed forgeries without number, and 
stole without reserve. His escape, which occurred on Saturday, and for 
which none are blameable, is greatly to be lamented, and we hope will 
not be permanent, as a reward of $150 is offered. The Marshal has s- 
cured as we are informed, $3,500, and there are $2,500 yet in doubt. 


The New Bedford Register intimates that Ex-Governor King of Rhode 
Island, who carried on the war against the suffrage party, is now in pri- 
son! charged with the crime of felony; with plundering an institution, 
whose property had been confided to his care. It is denied however. 


The Postmaster at Boston has given notice that Spanish coin, fractions 
of a dollar, will hereafter be received and paid at that office, without sy 
discount from the face. 


Change in Public Opinion.—A gentleman in Abbeville, S. C., who 
had the moral courage to refuse achallenge, has had a barbecue givea 
him by his fellow citizens, as a mark of their approbation and esteem. 
A very salutary change must have taken place in public opinion withins 
few years. Formerly, a man would have had a barbecue given him for 
fighting a duel. 


Hepburn, the Philadelphia broker, charged with the seduction of Miss 
Kessinger, bas been held to bail in $3000 to appear and take his trie! st 
the next Quarter Session. 

Clevenger the American Sculptor, died on the 28th Sept. during bis 
passage home in the barque Duc d'Orleans, from Leghorn to New York. 

Thanksgiving.—Thursday the 30th inst., has been set apart as & day 
of thanksgiving and prayer throughout the States of Maryland, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Alabama, 
and Thursday the 7th of December for a like observance in New JerseY 
and Vermont. 

Western Pork.—The Alton Telegraph says that a contract for 1000 
head of hogs has been made at that place at $175 to $2 per hundred, 
according to weight. Buyers are unwilling to give more, and sellers are 
unwilling to take $2 per hundred—the latter thinking to get more at the 
hee] of the season. 

Anew State Coming.— Wisconsin has voted to apply for admittance 
inte the Union, 
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A petition has recently been presented to the legislature of New Jer- 
sey, praying fot the divorce of an elderly lady, from her husband. She 
married him after she was seventy, for the purpose of securing a house ; 
put after eight months connudtal felicity, the joy of her old age left her, 
and her object in obtaining a divorce, was to secure for her subsisvence, 
the small pittance which was left her by her firat husband. The Legis- 
jature, howev@r, most ungallantly refused to make her a widow again. 


} 

Murder Trial in Canada.—James McDermott and Grace Marks | 
were tried and convicted in Toronto on the 3d instant, and sentenced to 
be hanged on the 21st for the murder of Thomas Kinneer and Nancy 
Montgomery. McDermott was perfectly unconcerned throughuut the tri- 
a), but the young girl, Grace, was in tears, and swooned when the verdict 
was rendered. In falling forward, one of the spikes surrounding the 
dock inflicted a wound in her breast, and although net of a serious nature, 


caused much pain. 

During the year ending Ist inst, 1003 buildings were erected in Cin- 
cionati, 736 were of brick. 

Asaddler named Doyle, of Little Rock, (Arkansas,) killed his wile 
on the 20th ult., by pouring a boiling pot of rosin and grease over her 
bead. The poor woman's screams were heard half a mile distant. Her 
bead and face were entirely coated and seared with the pitch, which had 
run into her bosom and down the back of her neck. The husband, es- 
caped, but was pursued, and at length found lying dead on his face in a 
litle rivulet, with bis throat cut from ear to ear, and a bloody jack-knife 
clasped tightly in his hand. 

Power writes from Florence, to his brother in New York, that he has 
completed his ‘* Eve,’’ and laid aside his chisel, so far as that piece of 
sculpture is concerned. It was shortly to be shipped to the United 
Scates. 

More Siamese Twin Monsters.—Two children have been born in 
Lexington, Indiana, with the breast bone united the whole length. 


The Roman Catholic Church.—We understand that letters have been 
received from Rome, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Kenrick, of Philadelphia, 
announcing the appointment of the nine new Bishops for the United States, 
who were elected at the last Ceuncil of Baltimore. They are as follows: 
—Rt. Rev. Dr. O'Connor, D. D., Bishop of Pittsburgh; Rt. Rev. Wm. 
Quarters, D. D., Bishop of Chichago; Rt. Rev. Andrew Byrnes, D. D., 
Bishop of Arkansas ; Rt. Rev. Joho McCluskey, D. D., Assistant Bishop 
of New York ; Rt. Rev. Mr. Henrie, D. D., Bishop of Milwaukie; Rt. 
Rev. Mr. Blanchet, D D., Bishop of Oregon; Rt. Rev. John Fitzpatrick, 
D D., Assistant Bishop of Boston; Rt. Rev. Mr. Tyler, D. D., Bishop 
of Hartford; Rt. Rev. Mr. Reynolds, D D., Bishop of Charleston. 


The steamboats Luda and De Soto came in contact on the Mississippi, 
by which the former was sunk and was rendered a total loss. The De 
Soto was prevented from sinking with great difficulty. 


Daring Burglary.—A most daring burglary was committed in Al- 
bany last week—the house of Peter McElroy, in Daniel street, was 
broken open on Monday night, about 12 o'clock, by forcing the second 
story window. After entering the house, the burglars proceeded to the 
room of a young lady, (Mr. McElroy’s sister-in law,) who was visiting 
him. The lady did not speak, fearing the consequences. After ransack- 
ing her trunk and finding a purse and sundry articles, they proceeded 
down stairs; but fortunately, as they were descending, they dropped a 
candlestick, which awoke Mr. McElroy, He immediately sprung from 
his bed ‘atid. opened the door to listen, when he saw two men on the 
stairs, om their way down. He immediately ran back into his room after 
the tongs, but before he got to the door again, the men had got out of his 
reach, aad escaped. He then cried for the “‘ watch,” but to no purpose. 


On the following evening Mr. McElroy and his wife were out, when 
two men called at the house, under pretence of soliciting subscriptions 
to a work, and were invited into the parlor, where the young lady was 
enguged in reading. They flourished a buge knife before her and 
threatened to stab her if she spoke, and having bound the girl with strong 
cords, procaeded to ransack the house, taking a watch, and some other 
articles of no great value, with which they decamped. On the return of 
ee she found the young lady paralyzed with fear and quite 
insensible. 

A young deaf and dumb girl named Elizabeth Thomson, recovered 
$3000 damages from a man named H. F. Porch, recently in Cole county, 
Missouri, for seduction and breach of promise of marriage. 

We are pleased to learn that the Hon. Willis Hall bas so far recover- 
ed that he contemplates arguing an important case on the 20th inst. 

— 
NAVAL, 

The U. S. brig Lawrence, Commander Gardner, dropped down to the 
anchorage at Norfolk on Thursday. 
®@ Captain Percival, recently appointed to the command of the frigate 
Constitution, arrived at Portsmouth, Virginia, I riday last, with orders to 
get said vessel ready for sea immediately. 

The crew of the Independence is to be shipped on board the Potomac. 
It is said that the former is ordered round to Boston in consequence of 
the weakness of one of her masts, which will require renewing. 

Capt. Graham is ordered to the command of the U. S. Naval Rendez- 


vous in this e’ty, in place of Capt. Williamson, detached in consequence | 


of ill healria# 


— ———$ 


MARRIED, 


Oc Sunday, the 12th inst, by the Rev. Heary Davis, Alvin N. Hyat, to Almira 
Jaue Seely. 

On the 8th ingt, by the Rev. 8. D. Burchard, Edward J. Cook, to Miss Deethor 
A. Charles, of this city. 

On the 10th inet, by the Rev. Mr, Wallace, Willjam Ward, to Mary Jane Cal- 
houn. 

he 13th inst, by the Rev. George Benedict, Henry Buxton, to Francis T. 
Hawkins. 

Qn the 13th inst, by the Rev. R. Seney, Wm. S. Hawkins, to Miss Marietta B. 
Travis. 

Ls teed a inst, by the Rev. Geo. Benedict, Stephen Knowlton, to Mary Aun 
Wyckoff. 

the Lith inst, bythe Rev. Dr. Hutton, Captaia David 8. Manners to Deborah 

P. Johnes, all of this city. 

On the 13th inst, by the Rev. Dr. Levings, Samuel W. Mudge, Esq. of Rome, N. 
Y., te Jane Beatty of this city. 

On the 9th inst, by the Rev. Moves Balton, Samue! P. Holmes to Eleanor Aman- 
da Schenck. 

On the @th inst, by the Rev. William Starr, Patrick Doloa to Mary Aaa Byrno, 
both of this city. - 


i 


DIED, 


On the !4ch inst, James Petenger, in the 52d year of bis age. 

On the 14th inst, Jane Little, aged 81 years. 

On the 24th of Oct., Richard 8. Throckmorten. 

On the 13th inst, Harriet Mauida Elliot, aged 16 years 

Oa the 12th inst, William Corrigan, in the 47th year of his age. 

On the 12th inst, Alfred Luckett, 21 years. 

On the 12th inst, Aaa MeDermott, in his year. 

On the 13th inst, Samuel Webster, aged 46 years. 

On the i3ch imat, Bridget Fariay, aged 2! years. ‘ 

At Hoboken, on the 12th inst, Gilbert Merritt, sged 51 years. 

At Philadelphia, on the 12th inst, Thomas Mooney, jr , aged 29 years. 
On the 12th inst., Thomas Preutice Kestell, aged 69 years. 

On the llth inst, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of James and Mary Gifia, 
Oa the Lith inst, Joha C., youngest soa of Jokn C. Swan. 

At Dublin, N. H., August 2d, Abigail Mason, in her 32th year. 

At New Orleans, of yetlow fever, Henry Power, aged 27 years ; Thomas Power, 


| aged 24; and Margaret Power, aged 27—al! natives of Halifax, N. 8. 


At sea, on the 6th imst, on board of the brig Joho H, Stepheas, oa her way 
from Bermuda to New York, Joseph Burgess, seaman. 
At Newark, N. J., on the 12ch iust,, Stephen Roff, ia his 67th year. 





NEW LITERARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


The subscribers having been solicited by a large number of the most 
respectable lemen of New York, to establish a Reading Room and 
Circulating Library im the upper part of the city—will, on or about the 
lst January next, open the 

METROPOLITAN READING ROOM AND CIRCULATING 

LIBRARY, 

In the most recherche and popular style. All the papers of the city, 
together with the most popular daily, weekly, monthly aad 
papers from the principle cities and towns of the United States, ‘aad a 
well selected assortment of English, Scotch, Irish, German, French, 
Spanish, &. papers from Europe, and other parts of the world, 

A Cuess anD Secar Room will be comprised in the establishment 
—without incommoding those who dislike ‘‘the weed.” 

Rooms ror Ciuss, not exceeding fifty members, will also be provided. 

THE LADIES, 

Will be accommodated with a Reading Room free, devoted exclusively 
to them. 

The Rooms will be open from daylight till 11 o'clock P. M., and ar- 
rangements will be made for furnishing them with foreign and domestic 
news in adyance of the mails. In short, every exertion will be to 
render them superior to any thing of the kind in the country, and worthy 
of the patronage of every one. 

Subscription books now open at 74 — and 156 Fultom streets. 

SNELLING & T 

N. B.—Half the amount of single subscriptions may be with 

books. o4d¢ 


COUTHOUY & NEVERS, 


341, BROADWAY, 
RESPECTFULLY invite the public to call and examine their extensive 
assortmeat of LAMPS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, &c., SIL- 
VER-PLATED and BRITANNIA WARE, FANCY and: HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS generally. They have recently added largely 
to their supply, and now offer all the above-named articles at @ great 
reduction on former prices. 

Especial attention is invited to their rich stock of LAMPS, CANDE- 
LABRA and GIRANDOLES, which they venture to assert, are superi- 
or in beauty of workmanship and delicacy of finish to any that can be 
found in the city. Av full supply of the well-known SOLAR LAMP, im 
every variety of pattern, constantly on hand. 

&% The trade supplied with every description of Lamps and Giran- 
doles (EXGgPTING THOSE OF INFERIOR ManuracTURE,) at Factory 
| prices, Orders received for the Chemical Oil Lamps. ol4 tf 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOW COMPLETE, 
PRICE FOUR DOLLARS BOUND, 


CAREY AND HART, PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 


DICTIONARY OF RURAL AFFAIRS, 


Embracing all the recent discoveries in Agricultural Chemistry, adept- 
ed w the comprehension of unscientific readers, by 


CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON, 
enlarged, improved and adapted to the UNITED STATES, by 


GOVERNEUR EMERSON. 


This invaluable work is now completed in ome splendid Roya Octavo 
Volume, of upward of 1100 closely printed pages, 


WITH SEVENTEEN BEAUTIFULLY EXBCUTED PLATES 


Of Cattle, Agsicultural Implements, Varieties of Grasses, Destructive 
Insects, &c., 


AND NUMEROUS WOOD CUTS. 
Price, well bound in Leather, (or done up in Sixteen Numbers, to for- 
ward by mail,) only FOUR DOLLARS. 


“No farmer or planter, who desires to be master of the science of his 
profession, should be without this work.”—American Farmer. 


“ An excellent manva! of agrieulture—and we venture to say that there 
is not a farmer in the United States that cannot derive many useful hints 
and much valwable information from this Encyclopmdia.”’—The Cultie 
valor. 

“Should be in the library of every farmer.” —Amer. Age. 

“« We have now received twelve numbers of this truly valuable book 
and have examined them thoroughly. Its merits are far greater than we 
had before imagined, and we are fully convinced that such an amount of 
valuable knowledge for farmers, can be found in no other work in 60 cheap, 
and convenient a form. In fact, no farmer who pretends to be well in- 
formed in his profession, should consent to be without it. As a book of 
reference, it is invaluable. We would not be without it for four times its 
cost.”"—New Genessee Farmer. 

0@ Postmasters and Agents obtaining subscribers to the above work, 
tnd remitting the money to the publishers, will be allowed a liberal dis- 
count. 

For sale by al) BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS AGENTS. 


Than that the great men whose letters are appended belew, say respect- 
ing the merits of Pease & Son's compound Extract of Hoarhound. Gra- 
tifying it ie indeed to be%in possession of such valued testimonials and 
memorials. Firstcomes New York’s favorite son, Van Buren, then comes 
the voice of the much loved sage and hero frem the Hermitage, the great 
Jackson. To receive the thanks of such a man for preserving his health, 
is high praise indeed. F'resident Tyler likewise acknowledges his grati- 
fication forthe good the Hoarhound has done him. The distinguished 
Bouck, ruler in the Empire State, returns his thanks ; and to fill up the 
meneure, our popular and eminent Mayor, Robert H. Morris, adds his 
testimony to its value, ‘The fact is, there is no remedy for a cough, cold, 
and pulmonary complaints like the 
COMPOUND EXTRACT OF HOARHOUND 
andthe world is becoming more and more convinced of itevery day. 
Hermitage, April 17, 1843. 

Messrs.’ Paase & Sons: 

\ have the pleasure to acknowledge your kind favor of the Ist ult. by 
the hand of my friend Mr. J. Armstrong, and with it your most esteemed 


present, a package of your Horehound Candy, for which receive my sin- 
cere thanks. I can only add that may thousands receive from its use as 


much benefit as 1 have done ; then will its inventor go down to posterity | 


as one of its benefactors. 
Iam, gentlemen, very respectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
Washington, April 6, 1843. 
The President desires me to return Messrs. Pease & Sons his acknow- 
ledgements, and very sincere thanks, for the box of Candy received at 
their hands. He has used it with much benefit to himself, as a remedy 
for cold and cough. I em, with very great respect. 
JOHN TYLER, Jr., Private Secretary. 


Albany, May 18, 1842, + 
Messrs. Pease & Son—Gentlemen : You will pardon me for the delay 
in replying to your letter of the 14th ult. and acknowledging the receipt 
of e box of your Clarified Essence of Hoerhound Candy. “ 
Allow me to thank you for this kind respect. and to express the hope 
that you will be liberally patronized in your efforts to the public, The 
article ie got up in beautiful style, and is highly commended by those who 
have had occasion to use it. Your obedient servant, 


WM. C. BOUCK. 


Mesers.—I have repeatedly used your Candy for coughs and colds, and 
always found relief ; but official duties prevented me from writing to you 
Sefore. But as I have lately been cured of the Influenza, 1 cannot with- 
aold from recommending the same to the public. 

I am yours, truly, ROBERT H. MORRIS, 
27th June, 1843—City Hall, New York. 
To Messrs. J. Pease & Son, 45 Division street. , 
Lindenwald, Oct. 14, 4843. 

Gentlemen : I have to thank you for the box of your (I doubt not) just- 
ly celebrated Clarified Essence of Hoarhound Candy, and also for the 
very obliging terms’in which you have been pleased to present it. 

I have not, I am happy to inform you, as yet had occasion to use it, 
but will do so when necessary, with a confidence in its efficacy which is 
well warranted by the experience of others. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, M. VAN BUREN. 


All letters Post Paid, directed to John Pease & Son, 45 Division st., 
with good city reference, will be punctually attended to. 

Agents out of the city—Mrs. Hays, 139 Fulton st., Brooklyn; Hand- 
ley’s, 15 High street, do ; Mrs. Smith, 17 Fulton street do; Mrs. Stiles, 
152 Fulton st. do; Crocker, corner Atlantic and Henry streets, do; Bur- 
gess & Lieber, 3 Ledger Buildings, Philadelphia ; Redding & Co., 8, 
State street, Boston ; Dexter, 57 State street, Albany ; Robinson, 110 
Baltimore st., Baltimore. 


i PREMIUM HATS. 


{@ ORLANDO FISH, Hatter, has now on hand, a large assortment 
of Nutria, Moleskin, and Cassimere Hats, of a superior style and finish 
to any heretofore offered. A Premium was awarded by the Americaa In 
stitute, for the best specimen of Nutria Hats, at the late Fair in this 
city, and a Premium for the best specimen of Nutria and Moleskin Heats, 
at the late Fair of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 

The public are invited to call and examine his hats at his Sales Room, 
137 Broadway, two doors above the City Hotel. 


A CHINESE NOVEL. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 
ON TUESDAY NEXT, November 21st,—complete in one number 
of the Brother Jonathan Monthly Library,— 


THE RAMBLES 


THE EMPEROR CHING TIH 


IN KEANG NAN, 


A Chinese Tale—Translated by Txin Swen, Student of the Anglo- 
Chinese College, Malacca. 


First American edition—from the London Edition in two vols, 
Price 124 cents a copy; or, ten copies for one dollar. The usual 
discount to Newsmen. i 
WILSON & COMPANY, Pablishers, 
162 Nassau-street, New-York. 


C C. WRIGHT & CO.’S BURNISHED POINT STEEL PENS. 
“ Wright & Co. have conferred an immense obligation on the thou 
sands who cannot make their own pens, by their ingenious and capital 


substitute for quills.” LN. Y. Spirit of the Times. 
‘The Pens manufactered by Wright & Co. are of a superior quality; 
indeed, we never used a Stee! Pen that pleased us so well,” 
| Boston Morning Pust. 
“We have seen some specimens and tried them, and are happy to find 


| them equal in quality to any imported Pens.” [Courier and Enquirer. 


“ Afver a satisfactory trial of these Pens for more than a week, we can 
pronounce them superior to any thing we ever had the pleasure of holding 
between thumb and finger.” {Taunton Whig. 

“ Thanks are due to Messrs. Wright & Co. for the best article of Steel 
Pens with which we have met, and are forced to admit their superiority 
to even the best quills.” {New York Mirror. 

C. W. & Co.’s Pens are put up in the neatest style on cards and ia 
boxes, and to be had of stationers and pen dealers generally. 

Orders from the trade supplied by their Agents. 

J.C. BARNET & CO. 167 Broadway, 


ol lm between Courtland end Liberty streets, 
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For the Week ending Saturday, November 25, 1843. \ 


\. RUTH ELDER—By J. Neal, 337 Lecturing— Criticism—Trancen- iS 
q| A Young Artist—By Miss Eliza dentaliom....+++-0-+eee0s 354 
SBP pr eee 343 |The Organ of Trinity Church..355 '1h 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWET..347 Our New Arrangement........ asc (NY) fi 
AChinese Muster............ 352 Baltimore Correspondence BE 
Anecdotes of Wilkie..........352 Dunlop and his Flowers....... 357 if 
Odes of Anacreon—By C. D. The Drama.... 202... sese¢- 358 BiB 
Macleod........2...2222-.353 |Musieal: .... 2.0.0. .000sd 00s 359 |f 
Love—By Augustus Snodgrass 353 Literary Notices 
The Oneida Packet Ship—By News by the Caledonia 
Mrs. A. R. St. John.......353 Local News...... teescee seen 3646 & 
Fragment—By Caroline Matilda Foreign Advices..........00.- 364 EY 
: 3 |General Summary ...........364 
=| Price, Three Dollars a Year —- Two Copies for Five Dollars. | 
For Four Months Subecription, (a complete Volume,) One Dollar. 
es 
NEW-YORK: 
PUBLISHED BY EDWARD STEPHENS, 
162 Nassau-Street. * 
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BROTHER JONATUIAN. 
ular Mam- 


Gn Satarday 
ietors take thi 


moth Jounnal was 


3) 


, September 2d, the Sixth Volume of this pop 


comm need, ir the Pp yp tue 


3 opm 


nity tu express thei deep sense of the extensive patronage they lave re- 


ceived since it bas fallen into their hands 
intention of making “BROTHER JONATHAN” the 


interesting and useful of its class, and they point 


They started with the avowed 


best, the most 
to the last volume with 
confidence, and not a little pride, as affording that have re- 


roo toey 
P 


deemed their promise. 

They beg, however, to assure their patrons, that the success which has 
attended their efforts will stimulate to renewed exertions, and have plea. 
sure in stating that arrangeme 
them to add such new and important features to the paper, as cannot 


ail to increase its interest and usefulness, and render it unquestionably 


THE BEST LITERARY AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
I will be the aim of the proprietors ef the ““ BROTHER JONA- 
THAN,” to make it, as far as practicable, the means of promoting Na- 
vT1veE TALENT, and thus be less dependent upon imported literature 
fill its columns. There are many writers of much promise in the coun- 
ry, whose efforts in the cause of American literature fail for want of 
proper encouregement,—tbe Senior Editor, 
JOHN NEAL, OF PORTLAND. 
than whom, a gentlernan better calculated to discover, and when discover- 
ed, more disposed to fuster talent, cannot be found—will continue to su- 
he “BROTHER JONATHAN,” 
and the Newa and general department is confided to an associate Edit 
The f 


regular or occasiona 


perintend the Literary department of t 
who has been long connected with the press of New York. 
ng able and popular writers will continue 
butors: 
Mrs. Ann S. SterHess, 
Mrs. SigouRseEY, 


Miss E. S. Paarr, 

Miss Loutsa Bartow 

Mrs. T. J. Farnnam, C. Doxsatp Mactreop 

H. Hvussarp, Norwich, N. Y. W. Gumore Simms. 
And the celebrated 


Jonathan Slick of Weathersfield 


Having so much talent engaged upon the p 


thet the cream only of 


é 


each number will necessarily be origin!, so 


} 


Foreign Magazines will be transferred to our columns. 


A great feature of the forthcoming volume, however, will be 


NEWS AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A careful summary of all the important events of the week, occur 
The Drama, the M 


ry, Artistic and Scientific departments will receive full attent! 


nere and elsewhere. {usicaL Wor tp, the Litera- 


persons competent to forma judgment upon those subject 
guided by a { 
The “BROTHER JON ATHAN” 


combine all the necessary requisites to render it a capital 


Literary and Family Newspape 


Tho Brother Jonathan 

's published every Saturday morning, at 1628 
TERMS 

The Brotuer JonaTHan is published weekly on an immense mam. 

pothsheet of paper, and each number contains thirty-two very large 

ctavo pages. The fifty-two numbers comprise three yearly volumes 


all our critical notices, we shall endeavor to be 


fairness and impartiality. 


Nassau-street, New York, 


ats are now completed which will enable | 


7 
.OWe 


aper, the greater portion of 


SEM 


a0 


ENTS 


of 544 pages each, commencing on the Fi rst 
May, and First of September respectively. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME 
THREE DOLLARS A YEA 
INDUCEMENTS : FOR CLUBBING. 
er to induce Postmasters and others to form clubs, we maka 
the fullowing liberal offers :— 
Five dollars will procure 
Seven * - 
Fifteen “ " 7 
Twenty ‘ °. 1 
We have also made arrangements by ito ofe 
ing inducements to the subscribers of the Brother Jonathan : 
spy of the paper and one of Blackwood's Magazine, for one ye 


of Junuary, First of 


montha—or 


a 
iuur 


In ord 


‘opies, or two years, 


) 
° 


which we are enable 


or 
‘“* Review, - 


Two Reviews 
Three 
of Four : - 
The above arrangement only spplies to Mail Subscribers, and all per- 


p 


sons to have the benefic of it, must remit the amout direct to the Pub 
lisher, free of expense, 

UF Letters enclosing Subscription Money 
paid in full, or franked by the Post Master according to law. 
charged with postage are not taken from the post office. 

Qa" The paper is never continued to mail subscribers after the ex; 


tion of the term paid for, 


roust in all cases be poss 
Letters 


ra- 
unless the subscription is renewed. 
The Postage un this sheet is—within a hundrei miles, or within the 
a/2, OSE CENT; Over one hundred miles and out of the State, Lhcests 
EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, 
162 Nassau street, New Vor 


P ARR'S LIFE PILLS. 


100 sudblur ry ble sings bestowed on mortals, health is 93 


IX) O DISEASES are more general in th 
tu eradicate nor have 
fulous nature, sod i 


St 


is country, none more dificu! 
» been more improperly treated, than those o‘ 
udeed it is a matter of no less astonishmen: 
tan distress, that for maladies which are in a manner interwoven in the 
constitution, the general practice of physic is not only inadequate to a 
perfect cure, but in many inatances tend to confirm the disorder in the 
Mercurial preparetions are by some given moat liberal!s wit 
out considering that it is the province of mercury to attenuate and breas 
down the crassamentum of the blood, which, in scrofulous and scorbuti 
cases, is already too much impoverished. 

Iris the intention and positive effect of PARR’S LIFE PILLS to re- 
store the blood and juices to their healthful and primitive state—to des- 
troy all sharpness and acidity—to open the obstructed pores, and enab!e 
nature to expel all superfi s0U s humors through - skin, which in chronic 
cr inveterate casea they will do most effects al! 

Indeed PARR’S LIFE PILLS are now so wi widely known, and the!r 
general utility and vaiue so extensively appreciated, that the roprieto: 
have from time to time been obliged to enlarge their establishment, and 

compelled to avail them-elves of the combined aia of mechanical ski 
and steatn power, ino aket to enable them to measure out. a supply 
accordance with the demand. 

All persons more or ess suffer at this season from a relaxed state 
the system, induced by the heat of summer—a few weeks course of tha 
vitls will clear off the sonr and bad humors thus generated. The liver 
which generally geta sioggish, will be put into healthy action, and be 

le to perform the funetiens allotted to it—the body altogether will be 

invigorated and prepared to undergo whatever change the fall may 
¢ on. 

as a family medicine it 
complaints arising fror 

urifying the blood. 
Sold retail by all the most respectable Druggists in New York 

xes, 50 and 25 cents each, and wholesale by Thos. Roberts & Co 
304 Broadway. 

Andat Morton’sa ‘“‘ M 


A scr 


habit 


3 


is all powerful in removing bilious and other 


1e derangement of the alimentary ducts, and 


~dical Warehouse,” Halifax. Novia Scotia. 07 Im 


T'o Inventors and Patentees. 
WARREN & JACKSON, No. 8 
Wall-stre j i ad lj 
attend tro the drawi: 


county 


in the Mercuants’ Excuasae, 
ym to ‘th e ordinary business of their coxemep? on, 
zg ee cifications for cbta aining patents, both in this 
Mr. Jackson, who is a practical p Lenr-batinws 
will execute ell drawings necessary to illustrate the documents, and will 
also give lessons in Machine Drawing. W. & J. have had long experience 
in procuring patents, and are farniliar with the operation of the new laws 
of Congress in‘this matter. Gratuitous information will be given to 
persons who wish te apply for patents, by calling as above. 
Wew York, May 19, 1343, 
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ope. 
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